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HE general unrest in today’s labor relations and the increasingly urgent demands 

made by top management on the personnel department have combined to put 
personnel people squarely on the spot. Furthermore, it is becoming more and more 
evident that human relations in industry is the business of all management people. 
The president, the line organization, and the supervisor, as well as personnel admin- 
istrators, have vital roles to play. 


In an effort to help sharpen the tools of management, this conference will present 
realistic and searching discussion on: 


1. Labor Relations (A political football?) 


2. Management Development (Techniques for developing executive talent) 
3. Elements of Personnel Administration (Six papers on current thinking) 
4 


Gerontology—tThe Study of the Aging (Should workers retire at 65?) 


Among the Outstanding Speakers: 
Dr. NoRMAN VINCENT PEALE RosBert DENHAM 


FRANK H. NEELY ADMIRAL FREDERICK J. BELL 
Hiram HALuL JoserpH A. Lortus 


Among the Important Presentations: 
@ The duPont Method of Developing Engineers 
@ Report of a Survey on Industrial Relations 


e A “Personnel Workshop” Exhibit of Hundreds of Booklets, Programs, 
and Other Personnel Materials. 
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Executives on the Move 


CONTINUING EXPANSION of the economy, 
coupled with the job changes due to the 
national emergency, has caused an uprise 
in turnover among industry’s key men. 
The national emergency alone means an 
increase in executive turnover estimated 
at 29 per cent. 

Here is how the executive turnover pic- 
ture breaks down: Normally, over a 12- 
month period, out of every 1,000 execu- 
tives, 497 are on the move (300 new faces 
appear to replace transfers to companies 
in different fields, and as a result of re- 
tirements and deaths; 66 change titles as 
a result of promotion within the same 
company; 131 shift to different locations 
with the same or similar-type companies). 
The remaining 503 out of the 1,000 stay 
in the same job. These are the average 
annual turnover rates for the years 
1946-49. 

In a national emergency, however, turn- 
over jumps. Over a 12-month period, out 
of every 1,000 executives 629 make 
changes (388 replace transfers to com- 
panies in different fields and to military 
service or fill vacancies caused by deaths 
or retirements; 57 change titles as a re- 
sult of promotion within the same com- 
pany; and 184 shift to different locations). 
Out of the thousand, the remaining 371 
stay in the same job. These are the av- 
erage turnover rates for the emergency 
years 1941-45. 

All the foregoing figures are based on 
McGraw-Hill circulation records for the 
years indicated. Because of the bad con- 
notations that have developed around the 
word, “turnover,” incidentally, they 
should be interpreted with care. It should 
be noted, for example, that these turnover 
rates include changes resulting from pro- 
motions—clearly a form of turnover that 
no one would like to see controlled. They 
also arise out of such inevitabilities as 
death and taxes (the latter influence 
making itself felt at the point where ex- 


ecutives find it cheaper to retire than to 
keep on working). But, in any event, one 
conclusion emerges clearly: There is con- 
siderable mobility—much of it doubtless 
unnecessary—at the upper echelons of the 
labor force. 


Is the College Diploma Over-Rated? 


INDUSTRY tends to make a fetish of a col- 
lege degree, and in so doing frequently 
overlooks the human talent to be found 
in its own backyard. This is the conclu- 
sion reached by King Whitney, of The 
Personnel Laboratory, after studies of 
some 8,000 industrial trainees. 


Speaking before the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club, Mr. Whitney stated that no 
significant difference was discovered dur- 
ing these studies between college and high 
school graduates, so far as basic leader- 
ship qualities were concerned. While he 
pointed out that a college diploma should 
not be discounted (especially in fields re- 
quiring an engineering or other profes- 
sional education), the speaker suggested 
that employers avoid giving it undue 
weight and that they explore their own 
workforces for executive potential before 
going “all out” on a college recruitment 
program. Seldom will an organized talent 
search in a company fail to turn up cases 
of completely unrecognized or underesti- 
mated capacity—much to the amazement 
of top management. 


So far as executives are concerned, said 
Mr. Whitney, there seems to be a definite 
pattern predictive of successful accom- 
plishment under today’s conditions of pres- 
sure. Here are some of the hallmarks 
which he believes distinguishes the su- 
perior executive from the run of the mill: 


1. An insatiable drive for accomplish- 
ment—the need to get things done— 
but, once the job is finished, to look 
eagerly ahead for the next challenge. 

. The ability to keep going with a 
minimum of rest and recreation for 
long periods, but also the faculty for 

















shutting off his engines and coasting 
when he gets a “breather.” 


. The knack of perceiving the other 
fellow’s point of view, needs, fears 
and aspirations, without permitting 
himself to become emotionally in- 
volved. 


. A reservoir of inner resources which 
he can draw upon in times of sudden 
emergencies and thus continue to 
function on an adult level. 


. The ability to direct his energies and 
tensions constructively into his work, 
instead of manifesting them exter- 
nally by abusing his subordinates, or 
internally by nursing an ulcer. 


. The willingness to concede that he 
may have limitations, and a readiness 
to accept them without resorting to 
childish reactions. 


. The attainment of emotional adult- 
hood, which implies that the indi- 
vidual is capable of independent 
thought and forthright action. 

Does such a paragon exist? Says Mr. 
Whitney: “Men like this are not picked 
up like sea shells, but we do find a sub- 
stantial percentage of individuals who 
meet a majority of these specifications—- 
and when we do, their resultant perform- 
ance pays handsome dividends to their 
employers.” 


The Closed Shop: Does the Rank and 
File Want It? 


THE STEEL STRIKE is settled, but the Steel- 
workers did not gain the point for which 
the strike was continued for weeks—the 
completely closed union shop. In assess- 
ing the importance of this union demand 
and its future role in labor-management 
negotiations the question arises: Do 
workers really want the closed shop? 

While the strike was in progress, the 
nationwide Wage Earner Forum spon- 
sored by Macfadden Publications (com- 
prising a panel of 1,500 typical wage- 
earner families throughout the U. S.) 
was queried on the subject. Asked 
whether they believed in the completely 
closed or union shop, approximately half 
of all wage earners said “no.” More 
than one-third of the union members said 
no. 
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A sizable number of the union members 
commented unfavorably on the closed 
union shop, chiefly on the grounds that it 
was incompatible with the democratic 
principles of free choice. They also 
voiced the objection that it vests the 
union with too much control. Both argu- 
ments, of course, are usually cited among 
management’s reasons for considering 
the closed union shop undesirable. Un- 
fortunately, however, they are often pre- 
sented with so much vehemence that 
workers may become wary of manage- 
ment’s motives in opposing the closed 
shop with such vigor. Worthy of con- 
sideration, therefore, is the unusually 
clear-headed and persuasive statement of 
one company’s position on the closed shop 
which appears on pages 133-135 of this 
issue. 


The “Hidden Payroll’ Mounts 


THE COSTS OF INDUSTRY’S “hidden payroll” 
for fringe benefits and other than basic 
wage payments have jumped over one- 
third in the past two years, according to 
preliminary results of a recent survey by 
the National Chamber of Commerce. In 
many companies, the Chamber reported, 
“hidden pay” costs amount to anywhere 
from one-sixth to one-third of all the 
money paid to employees in regular 
wages. The average employee in the 
700-odd companies surveyed got $653 in 
“hidden pay” in 1951, compared with $480 
in 1949. This amounts to a jump from 
23.7 cents per hour worked in 1949 to 
31.1 cents per hour worked in 1951. 

Payments for time not worked—includ- 
ing pay for lunch time, wash-up time, 
vacations, bonuses in lieu of vacation, 
holidays, jury and national guard duty, 
etc.—have, in effect, knocked the 40-hour 
workweek down to a 35-hour workweek, 
the researchers declared. 

That the white-collar group, tradition- 
ally the first to receive new fringe con- 
cessions, is collecting a good share of the 
“hidden payroll” is brought out in this 
month’s feature article, entitled, “The 
White-Collar Employee—He’s Doing All 
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Right,” which details benefits and work- 


ing conditions currently enjoyed by the 
nation’s office workers. 


Recruiting Engineers: GM Goes to 
Army Discharge Centers 


LIKE MANY OTHER companies, General 
Motors has lost thousands of men and 
women to the Armed Services—more than 
20,000 according to the company’s most 
recent calculations—including hard-to-re- 
place engineers and other technically 
trained employees. Reasoning that it 
might be possible to recoup some skilled 
manpower from the Armed Services— 
more often, in industry’s experience, a 
source of manpower headaches than of 
manpower supply—GM is going to Army 
discharge centers to recruit skilled tech- 
nicians. Its approach is much the same as 
that of companies seeking out promising 
graduates on the campus. 

GM estimates that between 6,000 and 
7,000 engineers will be released from the 
Army from 14 discharge centers between 
now and next May. Some of these men 
will, of course, seek reemployment in com- 
panies for which they have formerly 
worked. A good number of them, how- 
ever, entered the services immediately 
upon leaving college or are not planning 
to return to their former employers. This 
constitutes an important pool of skilled 
labor, points out George A. Jacoby, GM’s 
Director of Personnel Services. “It is 
important that these men have every op- 
portunity to learn of employment oppor- 
tunities so that they may select jobs in 
which their professional training can be 
most effectively utilized,” Mr. Jacoby ob- 
serves. “In a way, the problem is very 
much the same as though these men were 
graduating now from 14 universities 
throughout the country. There is need 
for the same type of placement service 
which the universities would give, and cer- 
tainly there is the same need for good re- 
cruitment work on the part of company 
representatives.” 

GM wrote to each of the 14 service dis- 
charge centers, and to date nine of them 
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have made some arrangement for inter- 
views with prospective dischargees. Usu- 
ally these interviews are handled by the 
Commander of the post or other Army 
personnel. The other five discharge cen- 
ters took the position that such interviews 
could not be handled on the post, and sug- 
gested that the company get in touch with 
the State Employment Service or that it 
send recruitment literature to the posts 
to be distributed among the servicemen. 

GM officials stress the importance of 
working out procedures whereby this type 
of recruitment can be handled more effec- 
tively in the interests of all concerned. 
“It is our feeling,” declares Mr. Jacoby, 
“that the sound placement of these grad- 
uate engineers is a matter of such im- 
portance that it should receive attention 
at a high level in the Department of De- 
fense.” 





@ “WHEN IT COMES TO TEACHING econom- 
ics to employees, the foreman is the most 
important member of the ‘faculty,’” ob- 


serves Fred Rudge of Fisher, Rudge & 
Neblett, Inc. “He doesn’t have to wear a 
cap and gown or polish up on lecture-room 
technique. Call him ‘teacher’ or ‘pro- 
fessor’ and he’ll probably come forth with 
a few choice words of one syllable. Yet 
the chances are he already is imparting 
economic information day in and day out 
to his subordinates. Helping him tell 
more—both by giving him the required 
data and by encouraging workers to ask 
questions—is the key to success in making 
them understand the economic forces 
which influence company behavior.” 





@ SCOPE OF INDUSTRIAL DENTAL SERVICES: 
Today, for an industrial population of 60 
million, it is estimated there are only 
about 160 dentists, trained or experienced 
in industrial dentistry, who are providing 
scheduled service in industry. An addi- 
tional 1,000 are “on call,” but they have 
had little or no training or experience in 
recognizing the oral manifestations of 
occupational diseases. 

















The White-Collar Employee— 
He’s Doing All Right 


JAMES M. BLACK and HUBBARD C. CAPES 


The Associated Industries of Cleveland 


In the course of a recent survey by the Bureau of National Affairs, two out of three 
executives whose white-collar forces are not unionized predicted a significant trend 
toward unionization in the office.* The authors of this article suggest, however, that 
white-collar organization is by no means imminent—at least in offices of manufactur- 
ing companies. They base this conclusion on an intensive study of office working 
conditions and fringe benefits prevailing in the Cleveland area—a locality which is 
considered to mirror in miniature conditions throughout U. S. industry as a whole. 


Here is a summary of the findings. 


THE WHITE-COLLAR EMPLOYEE TODAY is 
far from the forgotten man that he is so 
often said to be, at least from the stand- 
point of wages and fringe benefits. He 
has moved right ahead. In fact, a recent 
survey of representative firms indicates 
he has done about as well as his col- 
league in the shop—and without the 
benefit of collective bargaining. For, 
generally speaking, the office worker in 
the average manufacturing plant is un- 
organized. Of course, when there is a 
union doing business for the hourly 
workers in a company any increases or 
benefits that it negotiates for its members 
are usually quickly passed along by the 
management concerned to its white- 
collar personnel. If a wage raise is 
granted in the factory, it is probably 
translated into a percentage figure and 
applied to the pay check of everyone in 


* See “Strictly Personnel,” Personnet, July, 1952. 


the organization. Perhaps it can be said, 
and certainly organized labor will say it, 
that the white-collar employee has gained 
much indirectly by the pressure of the 
union at the bargaining table. But this 
coin has two faces. In an inflationary 
economy, wages go up. And a tight 
labor market ‘also forces an employer 
to bid for job applicants. Thus it stands 
to reason that the postwar years would 
have seen wage levels rise regardless of 
the activity of unions. 

Exactly how much influence organized 
labor has had on the upswing of wages 
is difficult to determine. Of course, it 
has been an accelerating force. But two 
years ago the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland cooperated with a University 
of Chicago economist—Mitchell Locks— 
who was investigating this matter. Mr. 
Locks surveyed a representative section of 
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In most respects, the white-collar employee has moved right ahead with his fellow-worker in 
the shop—and without the benefit of collective bargaining. 


Cleveland manufacturers. The data he 
came up with are interesting. For ex- 
ample, he found that between the years 
1946 and 1950 there was no great dif- 
ference between the amount of dollar 
raises given to employees of organized 
companies and that given to workers of 
unorganized companies. The explana- 
tion is relatively simple and obvious. 
Merely to remain in a competitive posi- 
tion in a scarce labor market, manufac- 
turers keep their job-for-job wage rates 
reasonably in line. Mr. Locks also 
pointed out that the independent union 
dealing with a relatively large company 


may well gain more money at the bar- 
gaining table in a period of the spiraling 
dollar than affiliates of the CIO and the 
AFL. This, too, is logical. When, for 
instance, the UAW-CIO signs a contract 
with one of the big firms in the automo- 
tive industry, it represents par for the 
course in so far as other and smaller 
employers are concerned. The ceiling 
on their collective bargaining is estab- 
lished. They will not be expected to ex- 
ceed it; indeed, the issue between them 
and the union is usually how closely they 
will conform to the pattern. The same 
goes for steel, rubber, and the other basic 
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industries. Their contract negotiations are 
done in a goldfish bowl with the news- 
papers, the radio, and television ever on 
hand to report each move to an anxious 
public. 


This may not be true at all of the 
fairly large company that enjoys a rela- 
tively secure position, financially speak- 
ing. It may well pay more in money 
and employee benefits to its independent 
union just to keep things that way. Nor 
is such a company in the public eye, at 
least nationally; so it does not suffer as 
much from government interference or 
feel the same pressure of public opinion 
as a manufacturer in one of the basic 
industries. Therefore, the union argu- 
ment that the white-collar employee is a 
free rider on its collective-bargaining 
gravy train is open to question. 


White-Collar Employees 
Not Union-Minded 


But what the future holds in so far as 
the organization of white-collar em- 
ployees is concerned depends upon many 
factors, not the least of which is man- 
egement itself. If industry’s leadership is 
statesmanlike and competent, there is 
little reason to believe that, even during 
a recession, organized labor will succeed 
in unionizing the office worker in manu- 
facturing plants to any great extent. At 
present there is practically no chance at 
all. The business agent of a white-collar 
union is in about the same position as a 
ticket agert trying to sell a man who 
has a season’s pass in his pocket a seat 
to this afternoon’s ball game. Unless he 
believes in the cause and wants to sup- 
port the team by an additional contribu- 
tion, he won’t buy. And comparatively 
few office personnel evidently care 
enough for the cause to wish to be regi- 
mented. 


Of course, it should be made perfectly 
clear that this applies to the office worker 
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in manufacturing. Organized labor has 
had considerable success in many cities 
in unionizing retail clerks, personnel of 
insurance companies, and white-collar 
workers in utilities. But the opportunity 
for organization is greater in these lines 
of business. First, the white-collar union 
in a service industry does not have the 
competition of a shop union. Second, 
the need of these businesses for clerks, 
typists, and other personnel to do routine 
clerical tasks is much greater than that of 
the average manufacturer. Hence they 
employ a bigger white-collar workforce, 
and this means they have more potential 
union members. There is also the psycho- 
logical factor. White-collar employees in 
the average manufacturing plant have a 
close affinity to management. Many feel 
that they are management. The very 
fact that they hold a job not within the 
bargaining unit gives them prestige of a 
sort. That, taken in conjunction with the 


knowledge that they can normally count 
on sharing any benefits that are given to 
the factory personnel, makes them hard 
to sell on the advantages of organization. 
When the union argues that they are free 
riders, they can answer succinctly and 
truly that so are department heads and 


other members of management. For, 
when a raise is given in the shop,’ nor- 
mally everybody gets one, regardless of 
his position. Management ever attempts 
to keep wages and salaries in proper 
relation. 

Yes, all in all, the white-collar em- 
ployee puts his trust in the company, and 
apparently he has been well justified in 
doing so. He has certainly gained as 
much proportionately as the man in 
the shop when it comes to vacations, holi- 
days, insurance, pensions, and the like 
and on the whole has far more freedom 
of action on his job. Of course, his 
tenure of office depends on his compe- 
tency, for he has no union to go to bat 
for him in the event he is dismissed. 
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“Free rider’ or not, the white-collar worker enjoys prestige of a sort just because he is outside 
the bargaining unit. 


On the other hand, management is nor- 
mally responsible and conscious of its 
obligations to its people; therefore, such 
dismissal offers no real threat to the 
typical office worker. 

Each year the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland conducts an area-wide person- 
nel-practice survey. The study includes 
both white-collar and hourly employees 
and an analysis of the policies that apply 
to them. Cleveland’s industry is diversi- 
fied, and the very typicality of the com- 
munity means that the report reflects to 
an extent the personnel practices of the 
country as a whole. The resultant 1952 
Labor-Management Handbook contains 
information contributed by 312 manu- 
facturers. They employ a total of 
almost 190,000 men and women, approxi- 


mately three-fourths of the city’s entire 
manufacturing workforce. The very com- 
pleteness of the survey assures that the 
data revealed by it will be almost a pre- 
cise indication of the personnel practices 
of local industry. 

A total of 287 managements supplied 
information on policy regarding the 
white-collar or nonexempt office worker. 
These companies employ 45,289 non- 
exempt office people. And, from the data 
that these firms reported, it is possible to 
get a clear picture of the rules and regu- 
lations that apply to Margie, the typist, 
or Joe, the record clerk. More than that, 
managements can discover to what ex- 
tent their office folk benefit under com- 
pany vacation programs, holiday plans, 
and insurance or pension arrangements. 
They are doing all right, too, as the fol- 
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lowing comparison of company policy as 
applied to office and factory personnel 
will show. 


Attitude Toward Absences 


When a white-collar worker misses a 
day at the job, his absence is usually 
investigated, particularly if no phone call 
from him has been received by the com- 
pany. In this respect company policy 
is uniform, regardless of whether the 
stay-at-home employee does his job in the 
office or in the shop. However, the in- 
vestigation, when it concerns an office 
worker, is usually left to the discretion 
of the department head on the theory 
that he knows his people. A total of 144 
companies, or a little more than 50 per 
cent of the total reporting in the AIC 
survey, replied that it was up to the su- 
pervisor to determine whether a check on 
an absent worker was necessary. On the 
other hand, 77 firms replied that their 
investigation was automatic and that it 
was conducted either by the personnel de- 
partment or by the company nurse. As 
many as 59 employers said that they 
did not investigate, but these were usu- 
ally small concerns that employed be- 
tween one and 10 office workers and 
could rely on the “grapevine” to tell 
them how an absentee was doing. 


The white-collar worker has a more 
personal relationship with his employer. 
When he is sick, although he is likely to 
receive a friendly phone call from his 
boss to find out how he is getting along, 
it is doubtful that there will be any 
official inquiry unless he makes it a 
practice to give his chores a frequent go- 
by with the excuse that he is not feeling 
up to par. Of course, this is true of the 
hourly worker, too. But there is a differ- 
ence. The white-collar employee stands 
a better chance of not losing his pay. He 
usually enjoys a sick-leave arrangement 
of some sort. A total of 96 companies re- 
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ported that they did not deduct for time 
lost in this way, and another 121] firms 
said they docked a worker’s pay check 
only if his absence was excessive. In fact, 
just 29 managements, or approximately 
10 per cent of the total reporting in the 
study, indicated that an office employee 
lost his pay when he stayed at home. 


Age Limitations 


Despite the increase of pension pro- 
grams, many carrying with them an auto- 
matic retirement provision, 77 per cent 
of the companies replying to AIC’s 1952 
personnel-practice survey indicated that 
they had no compulsory retirement policy 
for white-collar workers, either male or 
female. Most of them added, however, 
that it was normal for an employee to call 
it a career somewhere between the ages 
of 65 and 70. This is fairly similar to 
the situation in the shop, for pension 
arrangements are still a large-industry 
practice (characteristic of firms with 500 
or more employees). 

While 68.2 per cent of the companies 
interviewed declared that they had no 
age limit for new white-collar employees, 
they added that the relationship between, 
say, a stenographer and a department ex- 
ecutive was on a much more personal 
basis than that between foreman and 
worker. It amounts to this: Age is not 
as great a handicap in the shop as it is 
in the office. The foreman wants a job 
done. The department head, when he is 
hiring a new secretary, may have definite 
ideas as to the kind of person he wants 
to do the job. Looks and age are cer- 
tainly important factors that he considers. 
He himself may set an age limit which, 
though it is not particularly in line with 
“official” company policy, may be just as 
real, Of course, the scarcity of competent 
stenographic and clerical help has opened 
the employment door to many a person 
over 50 years of age during the past few 
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years. However, it is still true that if the 
boss can find a qualified person under 
40 she is likely to be given preference 
when it comes to a stenographic or secre- 
tarial position. But it should be made 
clear that management is increasingly 
conscious of its responsibility to the older 
worker, and many Cleveland firms make 
a special effort to hire them when they 
are able to do the work that must be done. 


Automobile Mileage Allowance 


Although the mileage allowance that 
an employer grants to persons driving 
automobiles on company business is not 
strictly a white-collar personnel practice, 
AIC usually includes a question on mile- 
age allowance in its survey for this rea- 
son: The majority of persons concerned 
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are office workers. Like everything else, 
the cost of car driving has gone up. To- 
day the average company gives between 
6 cents and 8 cents a mile for all driving. 
This is an average increase of 3 cents 
a mile over 1948, when 5 cents was 
standard. Here is the breakdown: 46 
firms (16 per cent of the total reporting) 
pay 6 cents a mile; 10 companies (3.4 
per cent of the total) give 644 cents; 81 
employers (28.2 per cent) grant 7 cents; 
30 managements (10.4 per cent) permit 
8 cents. Nine companies have upped 
their mileage allowance to more than 
8 cents (9 or 10 cents), and the re- 
mainder have either retained the 5-cent 
allowance of former years or have off- 
standard practices—i.e., pay by “make” 
or “weight” of car, etc. 














Management is becoming increasingly conscious of its responsibility to older workers and 
is making a special effort to hire them. 
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The Year-End Bonus 


The white-collar employee is much 
more likely to receive a year-end or 
Christmas bonus than his co-worker in 
the shop. Recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board decisions have scared many 
managements away from the practice of 
granting an extra check at Christmas to 
hourly workers for fear that the question 
will be taken up by the business agent 
as a collective-bargaining demand. Al- 
though a company still has the right to 
give a “discretionary” bonus to its fac- 
tory people, it must be very careful to 
make sure that both they and the union 
understand that it is “discretionary.” 
Otherwise it may be considered as part 
of yearly income and thus a topic to be 
negotiated in the union contract. 

The white-collar employee is, by and 
large, unorganized. Thus management, 
if it chooses, has a freer hand in dealing 
with him. This is shown by the fact that 
184 firms—that is, 64.1 per cent of the 
total reporting in the study—replied that 
they rewarded their office people with a 
Christmas bonus. Twenty-five others said 
they gave a length-of-service bonus, but 
for most of these firms the policy applied 
to office as well as shop personnel. Sixty- 
four managements replied flatly that they 
gave no bonus at all. These were mostly 
larger companies. 

As a matter of fact, the idea of the 
Christmas bonus—whether it concerns of- 
fice or factory help—is usually a small- 
company practice. The reason is this: 
The little company lives on a much more 
intimate basis with its people than a big 
company does and perhaps, to a certain 
extent, gives a bonus to make up in part 
for the costly fringe benefits that large 
industry provides for its people and 
which are financially impossible for the 
small employer to grant. Moreover, large 
manufacturers systematize their person- 
nel policy as much as possible, and 
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whenever they can they apply it to white- 
collar and hourly workers equally. This 
may not be altogether necessary at the 
small shop, where contract negotiations 
are never pattern forming and where the 
business agent is well aware of what the 
company can afford to give. 


Hours of Work 


Naturally the white-collar employee’s 
work schedule is different from that of 
his friend in the factory. The question 
of shift work seldom comes up. In the 
shop, normal reporting time in the Cleve- 
land area is 7 or 7:30 a.m., and quitting 
time is between 3 and 4 in the afternoon. 
This permits the second shift, if one is 
being operated, to get started at a rea- 
sonably early hour. 

The average office employee comes to 
work at 8 in the morning and leaves be- 
tween 4 and 5 in the evening. A total of 
176 companies, or 61.3 per cent of the 
number participating in the survey, re- 
ported this practice. Another popular 
starting time is 8:30 a.m.—also 8:15 and, 
to a lesser degree, 8:45. Few companies 
begin work at 9. 


Like factory employees, most white- 
collar people can expect to put in an 8- 
hour day. As many as 212 companies 
replied that this was their policy. But 
it is being relaxed to some extent. 
Though it is standard procedure for all 
factory personnel to work 8 hours a day, 
a fairly good-sized minority of the com- 
panies that participated in the AIC study 
said that the working time of the white- 
collar man or woman in their employ was 
7, 744, or 7% hours. All told, 50 manu- 
facturers reported that they required less 
than an 8-hour day of their office staff. 
Thus the man in the white collar may get 
a break in the amount of time he is ex- 
pected to put in on his job. 


One more item about hours of work 
may be of interest. Despite the step-up 
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in manufacturing brought about by the 
Korean war, the average office employee 
works a five-day week, or, if he does work 
Saturday, it is on a staggered basis. A 
total of 250 firms reported either that 
their offices were closed down altogether 
on Saturday or that only some employees 
worked. And a half-day on Saturday for 
office people is standard practice for those 
companies that find it necessary to keep 
open on the sixth day. Only 25 firms 
replied that the situation required their 


office employees to work a full day on 
Saturday. 


Group Life Insurance 


Whenever management has installed an 
insurance program in its shop as a result 
of collective bargaining, it has almost 
uniformly made the same arrangement for 
its white-collar personnel. And since the 
war, especially since 1950, companies 
have done a great deal about insurance. 
Union pressure to secure this objective 
has had considerable effect on manage- 
ment action, but it must never be forgot- 
ten that many, many of the insurance 
protection plans that management has 
installed were set up unilaterally by in- 
dustry and that sometimes the programs 
are 20, even 25, years old. Of course, 
the insurance question—like the matter 
of pensions—is now a collective-bargain- 
ing item, and naturally some firms have 
liberalized existing programs during con- 
tract talks. More than that, with so much 
discussion of insurance and pension pro- 
grams in the air, it is natural that a num- 
ber of unorganized firms have installed 
insurance plans during the past few 
years, perhaps to keep in line with com- 
munity practice, perhaps to avoid being 
vulnerable to an organization drive, per- 
haps both. 

The subject of pensions will be re- 
marked upon later, but it might be 
pointed out here that in so far as retire- 
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ment arrangements for workers are con- 
cerned, it is still a large-company prac- 
tice. And insurance is the logical com- 
promise for the management that cannot 
afford to undertake the long-term com- 
mitment of financing a pension plan. 
This accounts in a measure for the ra- 
pidity with which companies are adopt- 
ing insurance programs for their people. 
At any rate, today in Cleveland 213 of the 
287 companies that participated in the 
AIC 1952 personnel-practice survey say 
that their white-collar people enjoy group- 
insurance protection. Seventy-three com- 
panies foot the entire bili, and in 132 
others the expense is shared. Eight com- 
panies—and they are comparatively small 
—-provide the administration machinery 
for operating the group life plan, but the 
employee pays the cost. The trend seems 
to be more and more in the direction of 
management’s assuming the responsibility 
for insurance costs, but it will be a good 
many years before this becomes anything 
like a uniform practice. Much may occur 
in the meantime to retard the trend. 


When a company shares the cost of 
insurance with an employee, it picks up 
anywhere from 20 to 80 per cent of the 
total cost. Generally it is between 30 
and 60 per cent of the bill that manage- 
ment pays. Here is the breakdown: 11 
companies pay 30 per cent; 14 companies 
pay 40 per cent; 54 companies pay 50 
per cent; 10 companies pay 60 per cent. 
That is approximately half the number 
of companies which replied that they 
maintained insurance programs for white- 
collar workers; 77 firms said they had no 
insurance program in effect at all. 

As to the amount of the policy, this is 
the story: A majority of manufacturers 
(99 firms) graduate the insurance pro- 
tection to which an employee is entitled 
according to the yearly income that he 
earns; 58 companies—and most of them 
are fairly small—give uniform insurance 
protection to all workers, regardless of 
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income or position; 17 managements re- 
late their insurance program to length of 
service. The actual protection that these 
group policies afford employees runs 
from $500 to more than $5,000. But 
here is the breakdown: 4 companies give 
$500; one company, $750; 54 companies 
$2,500; 33 companies, $3,000; 21 com- 
panies, $4,000; 29 companies, $5,000. 
The others give off-standard amounts. 
Normally speaking, insurance protection 
is not continued after the employee re- 
tires, but 30 companies said that they did 
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continue it in full and 40 others replied 
that they continued insurance protection 
but reduced the amount. 


Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment Insurance 


The possibility of an employee’s being 
hurt while he is at his office job is fairly 
remote. Therefore, the need for accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance is 
nowhere nearly as great for the man 
at the desk as it is for the man in 
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The possibility of an office employee's being hurt on the job is fairly remote. 
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the shop. A total of 144 firms, or a 
little more than 50 per cent of the 
number reporting in the AIC survey, 
replied that they did not carry such 
insurance for the white-collar worker. 
On the other hand, 53 companies said 
that they had this kind of insurance 
and that they paid its total cost; 79 man- 
agements reported that they had it on a 
contributory basis; and 10 firms declared 
that it was available to office workers if 
they wanted it but that it was up to them 
to pay the bill. 


Sickness and Accident Insurance 


Sickness and accident insurance is im- 
portant to the hourly worker. It pro- 


vides him with an income in the event 
of illness and supplements his workmen’s 
compensation pay if he has an accident. 
However, the white-collar employee does 
not have as great a need. When he is 
sick, there is usually a sick-leave arrange- 


ment, either formal or informal, that 
covers him. So it is not surprising that 
129 of the 287 firms that participated in 
the AIC survey said they provided no 
sickness and accident insurance for white- 
collar people. However, 64 companies 
do supply this type of insurance, and at 
their expense, and another 74 firms give 
it on a share-the-cost basis. In the latter 
case, just as with group life, the amount 
of money the employer pays may range 
from 20 to 80 per cent of the total cost. 
Generally, it is between 30 and 60 per 
cent, with 38 firms replying that in their 
case it was strictly 50-50. 

If a white-collar worker gets sickness 
and accident insurance, the chances are 
that his benefits are uniform regardless 
of his earnings or position with the com- 
pany—65 firms report that this is their 
practice. But 53 companies graduate 
benefits according to income, and five 
take length of service into consideration. 
If the benefit is uniform, the amount of 
the payment to which the worker is en- 
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titled may be anywhere from $7 or $10 
to $35 or $38 weekly. The average is 
between $19 or $22 and $27 or $30. 
Benefits usually last 13 weeks; that is the 
practice of 79 companies. However, the 
tendency is to liberalize this. Forty-four 
firms provide sickness and accident pay- 
ments for 26 weeks, and two even give 
them for a year. 


Hospitalization Insurance 


Like the factory worker, the average 
white-collar employee is covered by hos- 
pitalization insurance. The movement by 
management during the past few years 
to install this type of insurance protec- 
tion has been amazing. And it goes for 
all workers—at machine or desk. Only 
11 companies, or 3.8 per cent of the total 
number reporting, said they did not have 
hospitalization insurance. Of course, 
many small companies—167, to be exact 
—provide only the administrative ma- 
chinery, and the employees pay the cost. 
But 105 managements either pay the total 
bill for hospitalization or share it with 
their workers. Actually 52, or almost 
half of these 105 firms, pay the entire 
cost. 

Generally industry places the plan with 
the Blue Cross, but many concerns are 
turning to private insurance companies, 
48 manufacturers reporting that they 
used the latter. The daily benefit nor- 
mally runs from $5 to $10, and it is paid 
for 21, 30, or 31 days according to the 
individual plan that the management has 
set up. 

A few firms extend the period during 
which a worker may enjoy hospitaliza- 
tion benefits. One company reported that 
under its program an employee could 
spend 100 days in the hospital before he 
used up his insurance, but this is most 
unusual. The majority of companies pro- 
vide either semiprivate or ward accom- 
modations, and if the sick person wants 
greater privacy he pays the difference. 
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If the employee wishes his family cov- 
ered, it can usually be arranged; prob- 
ably it will be at the worker’s expense, 
though 43 companies cover a worker’s 
dependents automatically. If anything, 
the trend seems to be in that direction. 


Surgical Benefits 


A total of 56 companies provide surgi- 
cal insurance for their office people at 
no expense to them; 48 employers give 
it on a contributory basis; and 61 manu- 
facturers administer the plan with the 
worker paying the cost. These last are 
generally small enterprises. The maxi- 
mum benefit permitted may be $150, 
$175, $200, even $225. The majority of 
companies pay $200, and it might be 
pointed out that the tendency for the past 
two years has been toward the liberaliza- 
tion of surgical benefits. However, 107 
plants still do not include surgical benefits 
as part of their insurance programs. 


A Word About Insurance in General 


Organized labor is pressing its de- 
mands for pensions and insurance hard 
at present. More and more companies 
are saying that they will pay the full costs 
of insurance and retirement programs, 
even though they have formerly been on 
a contributory basis. And more and more 
companies are agreeing to install insur- 
ance and/or retirement protection as a 
result of contract talks. Sometimes this 
is on a contributory basis; sometimes the 
company pays all. It seems to depend, 
more or less, on the pattern of the indus- 
try to which the company belongs and the 
size and financial ability of the company 
itself. Because of the direction that union 
negotiations are taking toward the social- 
security aspects of collective bargaining, 
managements seldom initiate an insurance 
or pension program for white-collar em- 
ployees as separate from hourly workers. 
The general practice is to decide what 


to do in the shop and then cover the of- 
fice personnel with the same plan or 
those parts of the plan that seem appro- 
priate. 


Election Day Policy 


A demand that organized labor con- 
stantly places on the bargaining table is 
that Election Day be a paid holiday. If 
its spokesmen are unsuccessful—and gen- 
erally the demand is turned down (less 
than 2 per cent of the companies par- 
ticipating in the survey grant Election 
Day as a holiday)—the union then asks 
that time off for voting be given with pay. 
Here labor has had more success, but 
still only a comparatively small number 
of firms compensate employees for voting 
time. There is really no need to. Polling 
places are open before the morning shift 
begins and continue doing business dur- 
ing the evening hours when employees 
are home from work. Thus there is 
plenty of time to vote. Of course, if it 
is impossible for a man to cast his ballot 
unless he has time off, state law requires 
that he receive it. And, in so far as 
management practice regarding voting 
time for hourly employees is concerned, 
it generally amounts to this—necessary 
time off but without pay. 

The same practice is followed by com- 
panies regarding their white-collar peo- 
ple. Most of the companies interviewed 
by AIC replied that the question consti- 
tuted no real problem, but they added that 
if the office worker had to leave his job 
early to mark his ballot, he probably 
would not receive any pay deduction. A 
total of 131 firms stated that they would 
give necessary time off for voting to the 
white-collar employee and that he would 
not suffer salary loss. However, they say 
the request for permission to leave early 
to vote is seldom made, and, when it is, 
the circumstances are usually exceptional; 
for example, a worker may live a great 
distance from the plant. 
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Grievance Procedure 


Only 4.8 per cent of the firms report- 
ing in the AIC survey have white-collar 
unions. Some of these are utilities. This 
means that few managements have set up 
a formal grievance procedure to take care 
of the complaints of office workers. In 
the shop the grievance procedure is a 
matter of paramount importance. Not 
so in the office. Just 20 companies have 
installed official complaint-handling ma- 
chinery. The rest rely on the relationship 
between employee and department head 
to straighten out problems. It seems to 
work, Many of the companies to which 
AIC talked said there was no evidence 
that their office people wanted a grievance 
procedure. In fact, they added, if any- 
thing the reverse was true. 


Paid Holidays 


Six paid holidays is standard practice 


for Cleveland industry. This goes for 
everybody. In the shop many companies 
require that the holiday fall on a regu- 
larly scheduled workday and that the em- 
ployee work the day before and the day 
after it occurs to be eligible for compen- 
sation. During recent years there has 
been a trend toward the relaxation of eli- 
gibility requirements, particularly with 
firms having contractual relations with 
the UAW-CIO. Today it is not unusual 
for a company to pay for holidays if the 
employee has worked during the week 
in which they come. But the regularly 
scheduled holiday requirement still stands 
with a majority of firms. 

The white-collar employee gets six paid 
holidays like his factory counterpart. 
However, his eligibility requirements are 
not as strict. For example, 153 firms 
said they paid their office people holiday 
money as soon as they were on the pay- 
roll. In other words, they had no eli- 
gibility specifications at all. True, 64 
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manufacturers stated that the holiday 
must be a regularly scheduled work day, 
and 55 stipulated that the employee must 
work the day before and the day after. 
On the other hand, only 24 employers in- 
sisted that a white-collar employee be on 
the payroll a certain length of time (30, 
60, 90 days) before he benefited from 
holidays. This is in sharp contrast to 
practice in the shop, where it is not at 
all unusual for management to rule that 
a worker must complete his probationary 
period before he receives holiday money. 


Leaves of Absence 


Management policy on leaves of ab- 
sence is generally uniform whether a man 
works in the office or the shop. Most 
companies retain the right to grant leave 
at their option, except for union activity. 
A contract provision usually covers the 
latter situation. The only difference be- 
tween the white-collar and the shop em- 
ployee when it comes to leaves of absence 
seems to be that factory personnel are 
in the bargaining unit, and the agreement 
between the union and the management 
spells out the length of time that a man 
may be absent from his job for personal 
reasons. It is usually 30, 60, or 90 days, 
and it may be renewed if the company 
thinks it advisable. However, office per- 
sonnel are on a more personal basis, and 
there is normally no contract to formalize 
their relationship with the company. As 
a result, 164 companies employing ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the white-col- 
lar people included in the AIC survey 
say that they grant leaves of absence to 
office workers for indeterminate periods. 


National Guard Duty 


When an employee does a tour of duty 
with the National Guard or the military 
reserves he does so without pay, no mat- 
ter whether he works in the plant or in 
the office. A total of 133 employers say 
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When white-collar employees work late at the office, the company generally pays for their 
suppers. 


they give their office help time off without 
pay for this purpose. However, for a 
short refresher tour of armed-service duty 
management usually permits its em- 
ployees to take vacation time if that is 
possible. Only 15 companies reported 
that they allowed personnel to absent 
themselves from work for military duty 
at full salary, and just 27 manufacturers 
make up the difference between army and 
regular pay. Naturally this policy is in 
effect only when the time an employee 
must be away for the purpose is definitely 
limited. 


Overtime Payments 


The Wage and Hours Law covers all 
workers, office or factory, who are non- 
exempt and are employed by firms in in- 
terstate commerce. Therefore, there is 
no great difference in overtime practices 
between the plant and office. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some managements compen- 
sate even exempt office personnel if they 
are required to put in extra hours over 
a long period of time; 52 managements 
reported that they paid people in this 
category for overtime work. In addition, 
the office employee is likely to receive 
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“supper money” when he works late; 98 
plants report this practice. 


Paid Sick Leave 


When an hourly employee is sick, his 
income generally depends ony he insur- 
ance program his firm has set uv to pro- 
vide for such emergencies. Factory work- 
ers normally are covered by no company- 
sponsored sick-leave programs as such. 
Unionization has given a certain rigidity 
to the working conditions of the plant 
help. There is little flexibility. The 
union bargaining committee negotiates 
the wages, hours, and working conditions 
of hourly personnel, and terms are set 
down in the contract. The relationship 
is formal. And it adds up to this: You 
can’t eat your cake and have it too. So 
it is no wonder that office people have 
a better sick-leave break than plant per- 
sonnel. 


The white-collar employee, as has been 
pointed out, works with management and 
tends to identify himself with the com- 
pany. He remains an individual and is 
treated as one. As a result, when he is 
sick his salary generally goes on—for a 
time, at least. This is true whether he is 
covered by sickness and accident insur- 
ance or not. In most cases, the sick- 
leave arrangements are informal, the de- 
partment head determining how long an 
ill employee will remain on the payroll. 
A total of 150 manufacturers reported 
this practice, whereas 51 said they had 
a formal sick-leave plan. Generally speak- 
ing, there is no waiting period before an 
employee is eligible. And, because most 
programs are informal, few companies 
have established a maximum length of 
time during which an employee can re- 
main home sick without loss of pay. The 
companies that have formal arrangements 
grant varying periods: 14 companies will 
pay for a week’s absence, 14 for 2 weeks, 
4 for 3 weeks, 8 for a month, 3 for 5 
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weeks, 4 for 6 weeks, one for 9 weeks, 
and one for up to a year depending on 
seniority. But manufacturers, at least the 
majority of them, do not allow white- 
collar personnel to accumulate sick leave 
from year to year. 


Pay-Day Practices 


The hourly employee is normally paid 
by check each Friday, though of course 
there are many firms that diverge from 
this practice. However, office people get 
their money on a semi-monthly basis as a 
general rule. A total of 155 manufac- 
turers—54 per cent of the number reply- 
ing to the AIC survey—said that they 
paid twice a month, normally on the Ist 
and 15th, and by check. Only 78 con- 
cerns pay their office personnel on a 
weekly basis; 49 make it biweekly; and 
22 pay once a month. If a company pays 
its white-collar people every seven days, 
Friday is probably the day when the 
checks are passed around. 


Pension Systems 


Retirement programs are still a large- 
company practice. Companies employing 
fewer than 500 people as a rule have no 


pension arrangements; the long-term 
financial commitment is frequently more 
than they can afford. As many as 173 
companies, 60.2 per cent of the total num- 
ber reporting, replied that they had no 
pension plan. However, plants that have 
such programs normally see that both 
hourly and office people are covered. 
The trusteed plan using insurance is 
the most popular; 43 firms use this meth- 
od. As for the others, 17 maintain pro- 
grams that are self-insured, 21 use group 
annuity, and 15 provide profit sharing. 
The formula is generally based on earn- 
ings and service, and frequently there are 
minimum-age and length-of-service re- 
quirements to be met before an employee 
qualifies. Basically, however, there is 
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little difference between the retirement 
programs of white-collar and blue-collar 
people. As a rule they are all included 
in one master plan. 

One more point deserves comment in 
regard to the working life of the white- 
collar employee. In many firms, par- 
ticularly smaller firms, it is longer than 
that of the man at the machine. Com- 
panies frequently make use of the experi- 
ence of elderly people who know the or- 
ganization thoroughly. For example, the 
stock clerk who, through long experience, 
can instantly put his finger on any item 
in his storehouse may be a hard man to 
replace. 


Physical Examinations 


Although the man in the white collar 
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is not required to do the physical work 
that a person in the shop must do, manu- 
facturers generally insist that he submit 
to the same physical examination. All 
told, 138 companies reporting rule 
that all new employees must be checked 
by the company physician before going 
on the payroll. But, once a man or 
woman is employed, management is 
usually less strict in insisting on periodic 
examinations for office people. Only 19 
plants said that they required their desk 
personnel to submit to an annual physi- 
cal examination. However, 42 firms in- 
formed AIC that employees returning to 
the job after a layoff were checked at 
the dispensary; 47 manufacturers replied 
that re-examinations were necessary after 
a long illness; and 44 remarked that this 
was also true after an injury. Naturally 
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An elderly clerk who, through long years of experience, can instantly put his finger on any 
item may be a hard man to replace. 
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the rate of rejection because of a slight 
physical disability is much lower in the 
office than in the shop. A file clerk with 
a hernia can more than likely still do his 
job without endangering his health. This 
would certainly not be true of a mill- 
wright’s helper. 


Promotion Possibilities 


The white-collar employee gets ahead 
according to his ability. Seniority is not 
the factor with him that it is with the man 
in the shop. Indeed, 199 companies told 
AIC that “merit” was the only quality 
that they considered when it came to pro- 
moting office people. Naturally, length 
of service is important. All things being 
equal, most managements advance the 
veteran employee. A sense of fairness 
would guarantee this, though 79 com- 
panies said that they considered both 
length of service and ability when it came 
to promoting employees and only one 
firm based promotion on seniority alone. 
The office still is one entrance to indus- 
try where hard work and talent are the 
pay-off. There is seldom a union exert- 
ing a leveling or “don’t kill the job” 
influence. 


Recall of Laid-Off Employees 


Here, perhaps, the white-collar man or 
woman is at a disadvantage. The fellow 
in the shop generally retains his job 
rights during a layoff for a period of 
time, usually a year. But, when an office 
worker gets the pink slip because of 
slack business conditions, as a rule that is 
that; 166 cooperating firms replied that 
they had no recall provisions for white- 
collar employees. Of course, a good 
worker is generally given his job back 
when it opens up again despite the fact 
that there is no official company policy 
that says that he is entitled to it. As a 
matter of fact, management is probably 
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happy to have him, but the laid-off white- 
collar employee usually has gone to work 
elsewhere in the meantime and the ques- 
tion seldom arises. However, 57 man- 
agements replied that they had an estab- 
lished policy on white-collar seniority 
and that office workers were entitled to 
be recalled after a layoff just like the fac- 
tory employees. When there is a recall 
plan for desk people, the employee gen- 
erally accumulates seniority during his 
enforced idleness, but as seniority is not 
as important in the office as it is in the 
shop this is not too vital an issue. 


Rest Periods 


The white-collar employee works under 
more flexible conditions than does the 
shop man or woman. Therefore an of- 


ficial rest period is not as meaningful to 
him. He can usually stop for a coke or 
a smoke at whatever time he pleases, and 


it is up to the department head to see 
that everybody does his job. How? That’s 
his business. Furthermore, the office man 
or woman is not on production. He may 
take 5 or 10 minutes of his lunch period 
to finish a task. So it is natural that he 
be allowed more freedom in his work. 
Only 55 firms give rest periods to all 
white-collar employees; 77 others give 
“breaks” in the morning and/or after- 
noon to women only. These companies 
are usually large, and the very number 
of office people means that there must be 
regimentation of a sort in order for su- 
pervisors to control matters efficiently. 


Seniority Rights 


As has already been observed in rela- 
tion to promotion, seniority is not an 
important factor in the office worker’s 
life. He advances according to his abil- 
ity. Of course, years on the job mean 
that a man is much more likely to hold 
his position during a period of layoff 
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The white-collar worker can usually stop for a coke or a smoke whenever he chooses. 


than is a newcomer. But there is no 
black and white rule saying that he 
should. Very few companies—36, to be 
exact—reported to AIC that they had an 
official seniority plan for their office 
workers. Here is a breakdown of the 
ones that do: 6 plants have occupational 
seniority; 14 have office-wide seniority; 
16 have departmental seniority. How- 
ever, 65 managements said that when 
seniority and ability were equal, the for- 
mer was the controlling factor in lay- 
offs; and 53 managements reported this 
was true in case of recall, 40 in case of 
transfer, and 48 in case of promotion to 
nonsupervisory jobs. Seniority is rarely 
the only factor considered in any of these 
situations. This may not be true in the 
shop. for there, despite the fact that ac- 


cording to the contract seniority and 
ability are to be held equal, in promotion, 
transfer, and layoff management may 
very well have to argue its decision out 
in a grievance meeting with a union com- 
mittee that has different ideas on the 
subject of what constitutes “ability.” 


Severance Pay 


In only rare instances does the factory 
worker receive severance pay when he is 
dismissed. And, while it is by no means 
general policy for companies to grant 
this kind of allowance to office people, 
they frequently do receive it. For ex- 
ample, 32 plants replied that severance 
pay was granted to all office employees, 
and 37 others reported that they gave it 
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to persons who met various seniority re- 
quirements—i.e., one year, two years, 
three years, and the like. Among plants 
that pay severance money, two weeks’ 
salary is usual. Some hitch their plan 
to a worker’s length of service. 


Smoking Privileges 


The office employee gets a much better 
break when it comes to smoking than 
does the factory worker. Of course, the 
very nature of a white-collar person’s job 
permits this. Management generally al- 
lows shop personnel to smoke in unre- 
stricted areas, but fire laws often prohibit 
a man in the plant from lighting up on 
the job. That is one of the reasons why 
rest periods are given more frequently in 
the factory than in the office. 

Only 13 companies, about 4.5 per cent 
of the total, told AIC that they did not 
permit office employees to smoke. The 
story on the others reads like this: 33 
plants permit some white-collar workers 
to smoke whenever they choose; 132 al- 
low all their office people to smoke; 85 
restrict smoking to male employees; 40 
confine smoking to the rest room. It is 
the girl who gets the short end of the 
stick on smoking, for women usually fill 
receptionist and secretarial positions and 
many managements believe that a ciga- 
rette in the mouth of the tender gender 
does not make a good impression on the 
visiting public. And, in point of fact, 
this is a belief that the authors share, 
although we are not willing to go to the 
mat over the matter with any of the ad- 
herents of the late Lucy Stone. 


Penalties for Tardiness 


When an hourly employee is late, he is 
docked. The usual system is to subtract 
a tenth of an hour’s pay for every six 


minutes that he is late. Naturally there 
are variations. However, the white-collar 
employee does not suffer in the pocket- 
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book when he fails to get to his desk at 
the starting time. Most managements do 
not penalize him for this reason: If an 
office employee is habitually late, he is 
generally warned, and if he keeps it up, 
he is dismissed. There are, of course, 
exceptions: 27 companies replied that 
they did dock an office person’s pay for 
tardiness, and 80 other managements re- 
ported that they made pay-check deduc- 
tions if a person was frequently late. The 
remainder, and the vast majority, told 
AIC that they did not dock for tardiness. 


Telephone Calls 


If you are trying to get Joe Doakes, 
the lathe hand at the XYZ Company, on 
the telephone, the usual procedure is to 
call the Personnel Department. To the 
Personnel Director or his assistant you re- 
port your business and explain why it is 
absolutely necessary for you to talk to 
Joe. He considers the matter and per- 
haps tells you that he will get in touch 
with Mr. Doakes and have him phone you 
back. But that is not true of the white- 
collar employee Most companies—156, 
to be exact—informed AIC that they per- 
mitted white-collar people to receive in- 
coming calls at any time. Another 86 
said that it was up to the department head 
to decide on the matter but that generally 
it was permitted. Only 33 concerns re- 
plied that white-collar people could ac- 
cept phone calls only in case of an emer- 
gency. : 

The situation on outgoing calls was 
about the same. However, 20 companies 
declared that its personnel were required 
to use a pay station when they wanted to 
make a personal phone call. Yes, the 
white-collar employee has free access to 
the telephone. But, as one executive put 
it, the man or woman who is constantly 
engaged in private phone conversations 
is likely to be called on the carpet about 
it if he makes too much of a good thing. 
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Time Clocks 


In the shop it is standard practice for 
all employees to punch a time clock when 
going to or coming from work. Records 
have to be maintained. Records have to 
be kept in the office also, but in plants 
where the number of white-collar em- 
ployees is small the supervisor may keep 
track of time by the pad system. How- 
ever, companies which give work to a 
good many white-collar people usually 
have them check in by means of the time 
clock. In fact, 42 firms told AIC that all 
its employees in plant and office punched 
in and out, and 82 others stated that non- 
exempt personnel were required to punch 
the clock. 


Paid Vacations 


The vacation eligibility requirements 
for the white-collar employee are gener- 
ally more liberal than they are for the 


factory worker, who is covered by con- 


tract. The standard is usually that a 
shop employee gets 5 days’ vacation for 
one year’s service and 10 days for 5 
years. Management has been relaxing 
this policy in recent years. Many com- 
panies grant 3 days to the factory worker 
who has put in 6 months on the job and 
then, according to a sort of escalator ar- 
rangement, give him 5 days for a year, 
6 days for 2 years, 7 days for 3 years, 
8 days for 4 years, and 10 days for 5 
years. Naturally there are many varia- 
tions on this theme. In addition, large 
companies are frequently granting 3 
weeks’ (15 days’) vacation to long-service 
employees. The usual requirement is 15 
years on the job, this despite the constant 
union pressure to reduce it to 10. Other 
stipulations are that the factory man 
must be on the job as of a certain date 
and work a certain number of hours or 
weeks during the year. 

The white-collar employee probably 
gets two weeks’ vacation when he has 
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been on the job for a year just like every- 
body else in the office. The requirement 
normally is that he be on the payroll on 
a certain date to qualify, but 19 com- 
panies that participated in AIC’s survey 
replied that they had no eligibility 
requirements at all. In companies where 
it is the practice to give shop people three 
weeks after a certain number of years of 
employment, white-collar workers also 


benefit. 


Miscellaneous Matters 


There is about a 15 per cent chance 
that the white-collar worker will take an 
aptitude test before he goes to work and 
about an 8 per cent chance that he has 
participated in an attitude survey. The 
bet is even that he can take advantage of 
a company-sponsored bowling league if 
he wishes, and if he wants counseling on 
personal problems, 44.2 per cent of the 
managements in the AIC survey are pre- 
pared to give it. 

When a white-collar worker has a rela- 
tive he wants to find a spot for, he will 
find that only 10.1 per cent of the com- 
panies in the Cleveland area prefer not 
to hire an employee’s kith or kin. Per- 
haps because it is more difficult to evalu- 
ate an office person’s job, only 28.5 per 
cent of the companies interviewed by 
AIC have some system of job evalua- 
tion in the office. Many—34.1 per cent 
—have merit rating; in fact, the majority 
of the larger firms have adopted it. Identi- 
fication badges are required of office 
people in only 12.8 per cent of the re- 
porting plants, and it is almost six to one 
that they will not be required to take an 
intelligence test. If they are, they are 
probably working for a company that 
employs 500 or more workers. There is 
one chance out of 10 that they listen to 
music while they work and about one out 
of five that they are covered by a profit- 
sharing arrangement. The odds are al- 
most even that they are invited to an an- 
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nual company picnic. Only 23.6 per 
cent of the firms AIC interviewed publish 
rules and regulations for office people. 
However, it is better than two to one that 
there is a salary range for the job a 
white-collar worker holds and better than 
even money that he receives an exit in- 
terview when he leaves a firm’s employ. 
Of the companies that contributed to 
AIC’s study, 29.6 per cent have a sugges- 
tion system which accepts entries from 
white-collar personnel, and 24 per cent 
have supervisory training programs. A 
total 16 per cent of the participating 
managements microfilm personnel records 
—they are usually large firms—and 80 
per cent provide parking facilities. 


Conclusion 


You have read the story of the white- 
collar worker in the Cleveland area. He 
is doing all right. Despite the talk, now 
and then, of union organization drives 
aimed at the office worker, it is evident 
that they are making little headway, at 
least in manufacturing plants. As far as 
working conditions and fringe benefits 
are concerned, organization has little to 
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offer office people. It is hard to sell a 
fur coat in central Africa. 

The usual argument that the white- 
collar employee puts up when he consid- 
ers his position in comparison to the man 
in the shop centers around money. We 
have no intention of discussing that issue. 
Why a tool maker is paid more than a 
file clerk, or even an accountant, should 
be fairly obvious. It may be harder to 
come by a good tool maker, and the work 
he does may be more valuable from a dol- 
lar-and-cents point of view. For there is 
the story of Babe Ruth, who proposed to 
the late Colonel Jacob Ruppert that he be 
rewarded to the tune of $85,000 annually 
by the Yankee management for continu- 
ing to slap that ball out of the lot. He 
was informed by the flabbergasted colonel 
that the President of the United States 
earned only $75,000 a year. “Yeah,” 
drawled the Babe—this was in 1932— 
“but I had a good year last year.” At 
any rate, the white-collar people in manu- 
facturing are apparently pretty happy. 
Professional management is_ generally 
wise and competent; it plays no favorites. 
This the man in the office knows. Organ- 
ization? He’s not buying. 


Changes in the Ages of Women In the Labor Force 


DRASTIC CHANGES have taken place in the age composition of the female labor force 
since 1940, reports the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor.* Most 
notable of these changes occurred among women 35 to 54 years of age. In 1940, 
women in this age group comprised only a third of the female labor force; in 1950 
and 1952 they were two-fifths of all women workers. Over the 10-year period, there 
was a 60 per cent increase in the number of working women whose ages ranged 
from 35 to 54 years. In the last two years their numbers have continued to increase. 
The number of women workers 55 to 64 years of age also more than doubled between 
1940 and 1950, with an additional 3 per cent increase in the last two years. 

In contrast, the proportion which younger women—i.e., those from 20 to 24 years 
of age—form of the female labor force has decreased since 1940. These women were 
a fifth of all women workers in 1940, but only somewhat over a tenth in 1950 and 
1952. 

The number of women workers in the age group 25 to 34 years of age has changed 
only slightly in the past 12 years. There has been an 11 per cent increase in their 
number in this period of time. In 1940 this group formed well over a fourth of all 
women workers; but by 1950 and 1952 they were only a little more than a fifth of 
the women in the labor force. 


* Facts on Women Workers (published by the Women’s Bureau), June 30, 1952. 




















The Union Shop: 
Presenting the Company Viewpoint 


H. H. CAREY* 


Epitor’s Note: The following state- 
ment was prepared by the author to as- 
sist a particular company in formulating 
and presenting its views on the union 
shop issue, in writing, to the union ne- 
gotiating committee. 

In most bargaining situations the de- 
mands for, or resistance to, the union 
shop are likely to be highly emotional. 
This statement constitutes a moderate and 
perhaps unique approach to the problem 
that may be helpful to other companies 
which have similar basic views. 

In this particular situation, the inter- 
national union representatives had de- 
manded a union shop, concurrent with 
the CIO steel union demand, and had 
made a strongly implied threat to strike 
on the issue. 





ONE OF YOUR IMPORTANT DEMANDS upon 
the company in our contract negotiation 
this year—as in some previous years— 
has been that we establish a “union shop.” 
By that we understand you mean that all 
present members of the union must con- 
tinue their membership; that all em- 
ployees in the company units that you 
now represent who are not presently mem- 
bers of your union must join your union; 
and that new employees hired for the 
units you represent must join the union 
after the regular probationary period. 
Obviously, your repeated demands 
along this line and the strong statements 
regarding its importance to you indicate 
a deep conviction on your part. This 


* Management Consultant, Philadelphia. 


issue of the “closed shop” or “union 
shop” has been hotly debated by union 
and management representatives over a 
long period of years. Each side has ac- 
cused the other of arbitrary attitudes or 
prejudice. With this national back- 
ground, and in the midst of contract ne- 
gotiation, it is difficult to consider the 
matter on a logical basis. But we can at 
least try to do so. 


We shall take up the points you have 
made in stating your side of the matter. 
Then we shall endeavor to summarize our 
own viewpoint. 


1. You think it is unfair that the con- 
tract provisions which you consider ad- 
vantageous to your membership should 
apply equally to those who are not union 
members. You want to “eliminate the 
‘free-riders.’ ” 


2. You think the union shop would be 
advantageous to the company in helping 
to keep radicals out, because they would 
be refused union membership. 


3. You consider that a union shop 
would give you better control so that you 
could “police your members.” 


As to the company point of view, we 
recognize that many firms have been op- 
erating under union shop clauses and 
that, perhaps, many employers consider 
that they may have desirable aspects. But, 
at the risk of being considered philosophi- 
cal or academic, we submit that there 
are many reasons why your union here 
and we of the company’s management 
should be working together instead of 
apparently being on opposite sides of this 
very important issue. 
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First of all, our country was founded 
by rebels and non-conformists — people 
seeking freedom from tyranny and op- 
pression, opportunities for advancement 
in an absence of class distinctions, self- 
expression, and a voice in their own 
destiny. 

Second, in setting up our government 
—of the people, by the people, and for 
the people—extreme care was taken to 
make sure that no citizen should be under 
any arbitrary authority such as was ex- 
perienced in Europe. Because of that, 
we now have representative government 
and the splitting of power three ways— 
executive, legislative, and judicial. 

Third, in industry no individual should 
be subject to arbitrary authority either 
from the government, the company, or 
the union. In the recent steel seizure 


case, for example, the President’s action 
was ruled by the Supreme Court to be 
unlawful—the basic principle being that, 
without the authority of specific law, the 


Chief Executive cannot take away the 
property of the steel companies—or your 
home. In the case of what your union 
members consider arbitrary and unfair 
action by the company, they have the 
established grievance procedure. But in 
a union shop the individual who consid- 
ers that he has been unjustly treated by 
the union has no comparable recourse to 
an impartial tribunal or arbitrator. 


Fourth, unions and management should 
jointly re. the encroachment of gov- 
ernment into labor relations matters ex- 
cept in the strict role of neutral mediator 
or impartial arbitrator. If the govern- 
ment attains the position of dictating to 
management what it must do, then gov- 
ernment has established the basis for 
stepping across the line and dictating to 
labor—just as was done in the case of 
Hitler and Mussolini and is at present 
being done by Stalin. 

Fifth, while the Taft-Hartley Act makes 


it permissive to establish a union shop, 
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the basic principle established was that 
people had a fundamental right to join 
or not to join a union. The related prin- 
ciple was that people should not be sub- 
jected to coercion either by the employ- 
ing company or by any union. From our 
company point of view, these two prin- 
ciples should be upheld both by unions 
and by management We consider that 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
union shop would be coercion by the 
union and the company. 


Sixth, our company conviction about 
the desirability of protecting the rights 
of individual employees as individual hu- 
man beings, and our opposition to the 
closed shop or the union shop and the 
practice of forcing employees to join the 
union against their will, does not arise 
out of any feeling that your union wants 
to exercise arbitrary power over your 
membership or that you would engage 
in any of the so-called “racketeering” ac- 
tivities charged against unions in some 
places. 


Seventh, in view of the fact that you 
now have a very high percentage of eli- 
gible employees as union members, there 
would be little advantage to making it a 
100 per cent proposition from the stand- 
point of the extra dues that would be 
brought in. In reality, you cannot expect 
100 per cent loyalty to the union any 
more than we could expect 100 per cent 
loyalty to the company, however much 
we might desire it. You know as well 
as we do that loyalty cannot be forced 
or bought. If there are dissatisfied indi- 
viduals or groups within your union, it 
would seem to us that any attempt to 
force them into line would be more haz- 
ardous to good relations within the union 
and the company than having a few so- 
called “free-riders.” 


Eighth, one of the most critical tests of 
any organized group or society is the 
manner in which it deals with the always- 
present minority group. We should not 
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be surprised or too disturbed at the fact 
that we have dissenters. It is to be ex- 
pected. It is a sign that we have further 
progress to make in understanding. Mi- 
nority groups keep us on our toes. If we 
are intelligent, we shall deal with them 
constructively. It is only in the totali- 
tarian countries that there is no trouble 
with minority groups—people who aren’t 
satisfied with things as they are and who 
have a right to try to work for the things 
they believe in. In the totalitarian coun- 
tries they are silenced with a machine 
gun or barbed wire. You as well as the 
company have a basic responsibility for 
protecting the rights of the minority. 
Ninth, there could be but one really 
convincing argument in support of your 
demand for a union shop—namely, that 
the company, in your opinion, was trying 
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nothing of that sort in your minds. We 
have recognized your right to organize 
and bargain collectively and have carried 
on our relations in good faith for our 
mutual welfare. 

In the light of all this, we are naturally 
concerned at the strong position you have 
taken on the matter of a union shop and 
the implied, if not actual, threat of strik- 
ing in an attempt to enforce your de- 
mands. Although our points of view are 
apparently quite far apart, the company’s 
position has been stated in writing as an 
attempt to deal logically and construc- 
tively with a problem that is dealt with 
emotionally in too many instances. We 
hope by this presentation to have made a 
statement that will “make sense” to you, 
and we hope that you will give it careful 


to undermine your union and your posi- 


consideration prior to our next discussion 
tion. And we are sure that there is 


on the matter. 





“Social Drinking and Executive Efficiency’: A Reader Comments 


THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL on working efficiency depend upon a number of variable 
factors—including the type of beverage in which it is consumed, according to labora- 
tory research. This fact is sometimes overlooked—as it appears to have been in one 
account of research into the effects of alcohol, in which it was observed that “the 
executive or factory worker . . . who doesn’t think twice when taking a cocktail or 
a couple of beers while fraternizing at lunch suffers a distinct drop in efficiency 
when he returns to work.” Pointing out that the effects of a given amount of alcohol 
consumed in beer, as compared with the same amount taken in “hard” liquor, are 
quite different, Edward D. Lahey, President of the United States Brewers Founda- 
tion, Inc., writes: 

“It is by no means the same thing to consume a half ounce of alcohol in a four- 
ounce highball and in two eight-ounce glasses of beer. Aside from the greater dilu- 
tion of alcohol in beer and the slower rate with which the beer would be consumed, 
there is the scientifically established fact that alcohol in beer is absorbed into the 
blood stream at a much slower rate and, therefore, has less effect. You will see this 
confirmed in the Lay Supplement No. 7, prepared and issued by the Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol? 

“This is not intended to suggest that there are any errors of fact in the article 
or to argue in favor of luncheon drinking. We believe individuals have to decide 
these matters for themselves. But I am interested in interpretations drawn from 
the facts . . . As you know, alcohol is a subject touched with emotion and we find 
frequently that the conclusions drawn from scientific research are sometimes stretched 
to cover more than the scientists intended to convey.” 

! Reported in PerRsonNEL, January, 1952, p. 282. 


2 What Happens to Alcohol in the Body, Laboratory of Applied Psychology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., 1942. 12 pages. 10 cents. 

















Staff Assistant—Wise or Otherwise? 


A. STEWART THOMPSON, Jr. 


Supersilk Hosiery Mills, London, Ontario 


Lack of recognition and opportunity for real accomplishment may frustrate the 
ablest “assistant to” in a company where the relations of line and staff personnel 
have not been sufficiently clarified. Mr. Thompson here explores the position of 


staff assistant and the circumstances which may lead to its creation, naming five 


areas in which he believes its usefulness is greatest. These reflect the feeling, preva- 
lent in some organizations, that the staff assistantship is most helpful when set up on 
a temporary basis—that is, either the man who fills it carries out specific temporary 


assignments, or it is a permanent position filled temporarily by various executive 


trainees. 


ONE OF THE MORE PERPLEXING PROBLEMS 
of management is the proper integration 
of line and staff functions. Some man- 
agements, however, are not aware of this 
problem because of their own lack of 
knowledge as to the proper role to be 
played by such staff departments as In- 
dustrial Engineering, Personnel, Methods 
and Procedures, and Organization. There- 
fore, the problem of effectively integrat- 
ing line personnel wth staff specialists 
arises not only from the inability of the 
line people to make use of staff services. 
It is in many instances the result of man- 
agement’s not knowing how staff depart- 
ments should be used so that they may 
make a real contribution to the company 
and not confuse or demoralize operating 
personnel. 

A company can be top-heavy with staff 
specialists, resulting in a “one-man band” 
operation at the top level and causing 
confusion and bad morale at all levels, or 
it can be inadequately supplied with tech- 
nical knowledge and staff assistance. Both 
extremes are harmful if the organization 
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is to function smoothly, efficiently, and at 
maximum profit. 

While the Vice President in Charge of 
Sales, Vice President in Charge of Pro- 
duction, Secretary-Treasurer, and Per- 
sonnel Manager may comprise the Pres- 
ident’s staff, this article deals with an- 
other staff position that is arousing 
interest in many organizations, that of 
the “staff assistant” or “assistant to” who 
is appointed to enable an executive to 
execute his responsibilities more effec- 
tively by providing him with “more eyes, 
more ears, and more hours per day.” 


Concept of the “Assistant to”’ 


The Staff Assistant represents his supe- 
rior in all contacts with the other com- 
pany personnel but does not have the 
authority or responsibility of an operating 
executive. He may analyze and interpret 
operating results for his superior and 
make recommendations to him. He is 
not, however, responsible for the imple- 
mentation of such recommendations. If 
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his position has been properly established, 
the Staff Assistant has no line responsibil- 
ity, but he may be useful to his superior 
by securing for him certain information, 
as well as the opinions of other execu- 
tives, so that the superior may make a 
decision that is based upon knowledge of 
all the necessary facts. In other words, 
the Staff Assistant may relieve his chief 
of much of the “leg work” necessary to 
enable him to make informed decisions. 
The duties of the Staff Assistant, however, 
may range from those of a glorified 
secretary to those of a specialist who pro- 
vides his superior with technical knowl- 
edge of such important fields as organiza- 
tion planning or market research. 

Some presidents .find it advisable to 
appoint a staff person to act in the ca- 
pacity of Assistant to the President to 
increase the President’s personal influence 
and span of control. This may be wise, 
or it may be otherwise. 

The chief executive may be so over- 
burdened that he does not have time to 
supervise his subordinates satisfactorily, 
to plan and reflect upon current opera- 
tions, to engage more actively in public 
and employee relations, or to keep in 
touch with developments within his in- 
dustry. To overcome this serious dif- 
ficulty, the President may decide that he 
requires a staff assistant. Such an ap- 
pointment, however, should be not an 
end in itself but only a means of solving 
the real difficulty. 

If the President who finds himself in 
this predicament were to give thought to 
delegating more responsibility to his 
regular staff heads, he might be on the 
road to solving the real problem. The 
chief executive should not appoint an 
assistant to himself on a permanent basis 
unless he is satisfied that he cannot 
delegate to his subordinates some of the 
duties that keep him so busy. The de- 
velopment of his regular staff heads 
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seems to be the best way to build initia- 
tive and responsibility within the Pres- 
ident’s company and to provide for capa- 
ble executives to succeed him. The As- 
sistant to the President may, however, be 
a useful agent for assisting the President 
to reorganize his work and staff so that 
he may effectively delegate more of his 
duties. After this has been completed, 
however, it is usually preferable to dis- 
pense with the Staff Assistant. This, of 
course, means not that he should be re- 
moved from the organization but that he 
should be given the opportunity of assum- 
ing responsibility in one of the depart- 
ments. 

If the Staff Assistant is not to create 
confusion and misunderstanding in his 
company, he must not usurp any of the 
responsibility of the line people. It is 
assumed, therefore, that he will only 
recommend and provide ideas for the 
use of the line supervisors and executives. 
Under these conditions, the Staff Assist- 
ant may not receive top-management 
recognition for his accomplishments. It 
is possible that if he is particularly capa- 
ble, he will not be satisfied with always 
having to depend upon others to imple- 
ment his suggestions. Furthermore, if he 
is employed to strengthen an otherwise 
incompetent president or other executive, 
the Assistant may soon become dissatis- 
fied and desirous of changing his posi- 
tion. 


1 


Chief Areas of Usefulness 


Considerable inquiry has led the writer 
to conclude that the position of Staff As- 
sistant seems to be most useful for the 
following purposes: 


1. To provide training for the incum- 
bent to succeed his superior. 


2. To provide general training for 
junior executives. 


3. To assist an executive who has 
physical limitations. 
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4. To provide a position for a retired 
executive or for one who is about 
to be retired. 


5. To provide management with tech- 
nical and specialized knowledge. 

1. To provide training for the incum- 
bent to succeed his superior. On a top- 
management level an assistant may be 
assigned to a vice president who is mov- 
ing up to the job of President. In such 
a case the Assistant to the Vice President 
will probably have had considerable ex- 
perience in a line capacity but is now 
being given on-the-job experience for his 
new position. Under these conditions, it 
is important that everyone in the organ- 
ization understand that the Assistant is 
being trained to succeed his superior. 
This succession should preferably be not 
more than a year away. If everyone in 
the organization understands the reason 
for this position, it will greatly facilitate 
the incumbent in carrying out his as- 
signed responsibilities. 

2. To provide general training for junior 
executives. Often “assistant to” positions 
are permanent in themselves but are filled 
temporarily by a number of junior ex- 
ecutives rotating in various departments. 
In the executive-development program of 
some companies a series of “assistant to” 
positions is established at various levels 
in the organization and in various de- 
partments of the company. While the 
positions are of a permanent nature, the 
incumbents themselves move from one 
“assistant to” position to another to get 
breadth of experience and specific knowl- 
edge of many facets of company opera- 
tion. 

3. To assist an executive who has 
physical limitations. In some companies 
an important executive, because of his 
health, is unable to perform his duties in 
an active capacity. It may be that defec- 
tive eyesight or some other handicap 
prevents him from performing in the 
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usual way. Under these circumstances an 
“assistant to” may be appointed who will 
assist this executive in the details of his 
work. 


4. To provide a position for a retired 
executive or for one who is about to be 
retired. Some companies do not want to 
lose the advice of a valuable executive 
who has been retired or is about ready 
for retirement. Such an executive may be 
appointed Staff Assistant or Assistant to 
the President in order that the company 
may continue to benefit from his knowl- 
edge and experience. He will perform 
only in the staff capacity of consultation 
and advice, and his opinion may be 
sought as frequently by the Sales Man- 
ager and other executives as by the 
President. He usually has those personal 
characteristics that encourage people to 
approach him to seek his advice. 

5. To provide management with tech- 
nical and specialized knowledge. A staft 
assistant may be useful for furnishing 
knowledge in such specialized fields as 
the following: 

Organization planning. 
Policies and procedures. 


Methods study. 


Personnel practices. 


Management control techniques. 


Here is a case in point: 


Company A developed a new product 
and desired to conduct extensive market 
research in order to determine the market 
for the new product and the method of 
distributing it. As the project was of per- 
sonal interest to the President, an Assistant 
to the President experienced in this work 
was appointed to carry out the details of 
the market research program. After the 
market research was completed, the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the market of 
the company’s product and for continuing 
any market research that might be neces- 
sary was transferred to the Sales De- 
partment. 


The Assistant to the President was then 
transferred to a line responsibility in the 


Sales Department, reporting .to the Sales 
Manager. 














STAFF ASSISTANT: WISE OR OTHERWISE? 


Functions of a Staff Specialist in a 
Small Company 


In small companies that do not have 
an Organization Department, an Adminis- 
trative Controls Department, or other 
similar staff facilities, the Staff Assistant 
may perform these functions. It may be 
that he will be useful in the analysis and 
development of methods and procedures 
if he has the technical knowledge to do 
so. In other words, it may be a one- 
man agency that is set up to do the work 
that is done in large companies by sepa- 
rate departments. In such cases, the Staff 
Assistant may report to different levels 
of management under varying conditions. 
If he is making a methods analysis in a 
department, he should report to and work 
for the department head concerned. At 
another time, however, he may be doing 
organizational analysis, reporting directly 
to the President. There is again the dif- 
ficulty that the Staff Assistant will not 
get the credit for his suggestions, which 
are made through other operating ex- 
ecutives. This may, in time, be a source 
of dissatisfaction to him. 

Where the Staff Assistant is assigned 
permanent responsibilities such as those 
mentioned, it may be wise to use a more 
definitive and descriptive title for the 
position. 

If a staff specialist is used, the line 
executives and supervisors should be 
aware of the need for the specialist, just 
as the chief executive is. If the position 
is newly created, considerable time will 
have to be spent by the Staff Assistant in 
acquainting himself with the personnel 
and organization of the company and in 
encouraging the confidence and support 
of the operating executives. 

It is also worth stressing again that 
management as well as the executives 
and supervisors should be trained in 
what to expect from the services of a 
specialist. If the management employs a 
staff assistant without considering the im- 
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portance of his relationships with the 
operating personnel, and without having 
the executive and supervisory support of 
the specialist’s presence in the organiza- 
tion, nobody will be very pleased with 
the outcome. 


Summary 


Some companies may use a staff assist- 
ant as a specialist to make up for the in- 
competence or inadequate training of an 
executive. This approach probably has 
two faults: 


1. The executive may not become any 
more competent. 


2. The present practices in the com- 
pany may be so entrenched that the 
Staff Assistant is unable to secure 
action on any of his recommenda- 
tions. 

The position of Staff Assistant may be 
useful, however, under certain circum- 
stances. It has limitations as far as be- 
ing a permanent position for executive 
development, inasmuch as the progress 
of a permanent staff assistant may not be 
able to be measured by any concrete ac- 
complishments. He may be used to carry 
out specific programs, but usually he then 
transfers the maintenance of the program 
to the line organization. 


One of the duties of an assistant to 
the president of a large company known 
to the writer is to carry out certain proj- 
ects and assignments and then eliminate 
his job. He is given specific assignments 
to carry out, and, after the completion of 
his assignments, his duties are transferred 
to the line organization. 

In other words, it appears that many 
companies consider that the “assistant to” 
is most useful as a temporary position. 
It may be an ephemeral position in that 
the man who fills it carries out specific 
temporary assignments, or it may be a 
permanent position filled temporarily by 
various junior executives-in-training. 
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It is not wise to have a staff assistant 
whose areas of responsibility and author- 
ity are not perfectly clear to all the 
organization, including himself, particu- 
larly where the assistant is in frequent 
contact with the operating foremen and 
supervisors. 

The position of Staff Assistant should 
be established only if it is considered 
undesirable to have the regular staff heads 
carry out the programs and projects to be 
assigned to a staff assistant. Building a 
top-heavy group of staff positions is 
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probably not the best answer to the prob- 
lems of overworked presidents. If the 
regular staff heads, as well as executives 
and supervisors at all levels, are dele- 
gated sufficient responsibility, and if the 
President realizes his obligations to train 
his executives to accept responsibility and 
to make sound decisions, his burdens will 
be lessened considerably. He will then 
have a group of capable and efficient ex- 
ecutives and supervisors who are anxious 
and qualified to do not only more but 
better work. 


New Executive Development Program at Consolidated Vultee 


A PLAN for the systematic appraisal, counseling, and training of executives for higher 
positions in its general office and manufacturing divisions has just been initiated 
by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporaton. 

“Realizing the value to be derived from a replacement schedule for executive per- 
sonnel, we believe this program will more readily permit the company to promote 
its own personnel to fill new positions arising from expansion, present positions which 
may become vacant, and combinations of positions which could result from contrac- 
tions,” A. P. Fontaine, vice president and general manager announced. 

Responsibility for implementing the plan on a corporation level rests in a master 
personnel committee comprising a number of the company’s top executives. The 
plan, which will function under comparable committees in the company’s operating 
divisions, with division managers as chairmen, is intended to cover all executives. 
“Our definition of executive positions begins with that of factory superintendent, ends 
with the company president, and embraces all intermediate line and staff positions,” 
said R. H. Biron, vice president and chairman of the master personnel committee. 

The executive development plan adopted by Convair comprises five major phases: 
(1) an inventory of executive personnel; (2) an analysis of executive positions; 
(3)a comparison of executive personnel and positions; (4) the preparation for 
training candidates; and (5) the actual training of candidates for executive posi- 
tions. 

“It is apparent that the plan is four parts diagnosis and one part training,” Mr. 
Biron declared. “Our immediate objective is the full utilization of existing oppor- 
tunities for training within the organization. 

“The plan is in keeping with the latest development plans already tested by other 
large corporations. We expect it to produce an even higher level of executive effi- 
ciency, as well as helping us put our hands on the right man when the right position 
opens up.” 

Initial move in the long-range program is to take an inventory of executive per- 
sonnel and review their records, making studies of age distribution at various levels 
and forecasts as to future vacancies based on retirement, advancement, life expec- 
tancy and similar factors. 

The second phase contemplates an analysis of all current executive positions and 
the establishment of specifications and standards of performance. Following this, 
executive personnel and their positions will be compared and the personnel identified, 
in general, with the “target” positions or areas at which they are aiming. 

Actual training will include, but will not necessarily be confined to, on-the-job 
coaching, in-plant and inter-plant job rotations, in-plant training, university study, 
research, and correspondence courses. 
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Surveys, it has been contended, can be used to prove anything and, if not handled 
with extreme care, may do more harm than good. Administered and interpreted 
properly, however, employee attitude surveys have proved themselves to be a valuable 
precision tool of personnel administration. This article treats in detail the two most 
important conditions for the effective use of attitude surveys—the correct interpreta- 
tion of findings and a clear-cut procedure for assuring that supervisors and higher 
management take prompt action on the results. 


PERSONNEL PROGRAMS are frequently in- 
stalled without much knowledge of 
whether they will really help increase 
efficiency or improve employee relations. 
Do people in the plant need and want a 
different kind of wage and salary pro- 
gram? Are all supervisors as inadequate 
as some are pictured to be? Have the 
poster campaigns been paying off? Is 
there a real need for more or better 
communications? Unless an answer is 
secured to such questions as these, con- 
siderable amounts of money may be ex- 
pended like buckshot, with little certainty 
that the activities they support are hitting 
the mark. What is needed is a rifle- 
bullet approach: some means of deter- 
mining what needs employees actually 
have and what can be done to satisfy 
those needs. 


ROLE OF THE ATTITUDE SURVEY 


Several methods have been developed 
for getting factual, objective reports of 
what employees think about their jobs, 
their supervisors, and their working con- 
ditions and what they feel is unsatis- 
factory about them. One of the most 


useful ways to get this information is the 
employee attitude survey, or opinion poll, 
administered in questionnaire form and 


followed up by personal interviews where 
necessary. 


What It Is 


The attitude survey or opinion poll is 
a list of carefully prepared, written ques- 
tions about the work situation which 
employees are asked to answer on a com- 


pletely anonymous basis. If properly 
administered, tabulated, and interpreted, 
these responses will give a valid picture 
of what employees think about the areas 
covered by the survey questions. The 
survey responses thus become a report 
of employee opinion. In picturing the 
conditions which exist, the responses are 
colored by the same bias, misinformation, 
and unsound conclusions as would be 
the case if you were to eavesdrop on the 
same people during a _ conversation. 
However, since these responses represent 
what employees really think, they reflect 
attitudes which must be taken into ac- 
count in developing effective personnel 
programs. 
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What It Can Do 


The employee attitude survey is a spe- 
cial tool for a particular purpose. It can 
do certain things, but the limitations of 
the technique must be kept in mind if 


it is to be of real value under operating 
conditions. 


The attitude survey is best adapted to 
telling what is wrong. It can be used 
successfully to point to friction areas 
where trouble may develop. Although 
it is not as effective in providing reasons 
why things are wrong or how they should 
be corrected, when properly used it can 
be useful in giving at least partial an- 
swers to these questions. 


It should be emphasized that the ques- 
tionnaire-type attitude survey does not 
draw fine lines. It is a finger that points 
to areas which require further investiga- 
tion; only rarely can it be used as a 
detailed guide for specific corrective 
action. 


In addition to its value as a barometer 
to register the high and low points of 
morale, the survey also has a cathartic 
value. At any given time many small 
gripes and complaints exist in every 
plant. Unless the immediate supervisor 
is able to encourage the unburdening of 
these real and fancied complaints, they 
frequently grow into grievances which 
require money and time to handle. How- 
ever, if each employee is periodically 
presented with an anonymous ear into 
which to pour his woes, and if he sees 
some action taking place as a result, he 
is likely to feel both relieved and satis- 
fied. 


The attitude survey or opinion poll has 
two primary uses in common industrial 
practice. It can be used for the evaluation 
of employee response to a broad selec- 
tion of questions for the purpose of de- 
termining the over-all attitudes which 
exist with regard to a related set of 
things, conditions, or situations. This 
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might include everything from working 
conditions to pay. 

A second, more narrowly restricted 
use of the technique consists of asking 
one or more questions to determine what 
the people in the plant think about one 
specific subject. The difference here is 
in quantity, not in kind. This type of 
survey might be restricted to finding out 
whether the job evaluation system is 
understood or what supervisors think 
about the basic economics meetings in 
the supervisory conference program. 


The purpose of drawing this distinc- 
tion is to point up the fact that the sur- 
vey technique can be used for purposes 
in the plant other than the usual broad 
survey of employee attitudes. Since em- 
ployee opinion is likely to be the make 
or break factor in the long-run success 
of personnel programs, the opinion poll 
can be used periodically to find out what 
employees actually think about programs 
in which they are participating. 


To cite an example, a company-wide 
conference-type supervisory training pro- 
gram was introduced in one plant with- 
out any specific attempt to tailor the 
program to the needs of the departments 


participating. An opinion poll at the 
end of six months revealed that the 
program required too many “reports” 
and “minutes” to serve the needs of the 
small groups concerned; it involved too 
much time away from the job on the 
part of the supervisors; and, finally, no 
advance notice was being given of the 
subject matter to be discussed. These 
matters were corrected, and it was made 
clear to the supervisors concerned that 
the action had been taken as a result of 
their suggestions. A second opinion poll 
taken at the end of another six months 
showed vastly improved supervisory ac- 
ceptance of the program. 

As a further example of the use of the 
questionnaire to determine reaction to a 
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specific subject, supervisors were asked 
what title they wanted to apply to their 
supervisory conference program. In 
spite of the commonly accepted idea that 
the word “training” is taboo and should 
not be used, in a group of 1,100 super- 
visors, 36 per cent checked “Supervisory 
Training Program” as their preference 
in a list of six choices given. This was 
the highest response. “Management De- 
velopment Program,” with 20 per cent, 
was next highest. 


SOME FALLACIES ABOUT 
ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


More credence is sometimes placed in 
survey responses than is warranted with- 
out very careful interpretation in the 
light of all the pertinent factors. In 
such cases, remedial action may be ini- 
tiated upon false premises. 


The “‘Halo” Response 


It is unfortunate that the attitude sur- 
vey returns lend themselves so readily to 
generalities and ambiguity. Without 
proper explanation, percentages attached 
to a particular statement can be inferred 
to mean many things. If the percentage 
happens to be high and is characterized 

s “favorable,” it is easily accepted as 
a carte blanche endorsement when, in 
actual fact, the favorable point may be 
a minor item among others which are 
either definitely unfavorable or -inidenti- 
fied. 

For example, perhaps an attitude sur- 
vey is being used to find out how much 
good a poster campaign is accomplish- 
ing. Typical of the questions asked 
might be these: “Do you like the poster 
service?” and “Do you look at the 
posters on the bulletin board?” 

Since the pictures on the posters are 
generally dramatic and colorful, there is 
no reason for the average person to dis- 
like them. Consequently the 95 or 98 
per cent favorable response that results 
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from such a poll is advanced as glowing 
proof of the effectiveness of the poster 
campaign. In actual fact, of course, it 
is nothing of the sort. Further evidence 
is required to show that the posters are 
changing attitudes or initiating the kind 
of action desired. 

Another example of the same sort of 
thing occurs when an opinion poll is 
used to measure the effectiveness of a 
particular training program. A common 
practice is to select a homogeneous group 
from one plant level and to administer a 
questionnaire within a few days of the 
completion of the training course. Power 
questions are included to find out how 
many of the key points are remembered. 
With a group of average memory and 
intelligence there is very good recall at 
the end of such a short period of time. 
This response is then publicized to show 
how effective the program has been. 
Such a statement, of course, overlooks 
the fact that periods of less than one 
week are not the important forgetting 
periods. Only follow-up surveys at the 
end of one, three, and perhaps six 
months can give the true picture of what 
the training course has accomplished. 

Acceptance of this type of “halo” re- 
sponse is one good reason for the re- 
mark that is often heard to the effect 
that “surveys can be used to prove any- 
thing.” The situation can be corrected 
by using surveys for the purposes for 
which they are best suited and by ob- 
jective evaluation and analysis of the 
results that are obtained. 


Overmeasurement 


The attitude survey is not a measuring 
instrument that is capable of recording 


small differences. There is little purpose 
in using fine comparisons based on the 
survey responses when only gross com- 
parisons can be considered valid. For 
instance, perhaps we want to use the re- 
sponse to the question, “How do you feel 
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about the company you now work for?” 
as a general morale index. We find that 
three departments are grouped closely 
together; four percentage points cover 
the difference in their responses. The 
tendency is to say that Department A, 
with an 86 per cent response, is better 
than Department B, with 84 per cent, or 
Department C, with 82 per cent. In 
actual fact, this kind of differentiation 
will not stand up. For all practical pur- 
poses, Departments A, B, and C can be 
said to have the same response to this 
question. 


CONDUCTING THE ATTITUDE SURVEY 


In the discussion that follows, the 
points developed apply particularly to the 
broad type of survey that is being used 
to gauge plant-wide attitudes on all 
topics of current significance. The same 
principles, with appropriate modification, 
apply to the more restricted type of 
opinion poll that also has been described. 
Five steps which are basic to a successful 
program are outlined: 

1. The survey should be approved 
and thoroughly endorsed by each 
responsible executive who will be 
expected to take action on the re- 
sults. 

The questionnaire should be prop- 
erly prepared and administered. 
The survey responses and written 
comments should be tabulated and 
interpreted so as to point out clear- 
ly specific friction areas in which 
action is indicated. 

The results of the survey should 
be made known to those who par- 
ticipated in it. 

Action should be taken where in- 
dicated by the survey results. 


1. Approval and Endorsement by 
Responsible Executives 


Since the attitude survey is conducted 
for the purpose of producing action that 
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will correct unsatisfactory conditions, it 
is important for top management, de- 
partment heads, and operating superin- 
tendents to understand the purpose of 
the survey, to approve the questions 
asked, and to be prepared to take action 
based on the survey responses. 

This approval and endorsement must 
start from the top. Perhaps the person- 
nel man has received the go-ahead from 
the top executive, who is fully cognizant 
of the values and shortcomings of the 
survey techniques. Quite probably the 
aims and objectives of the survey are 
appreciated by the executive group. How- 
ever, the personnel man should make 
sure also that each member of the 
policy-making group understands that he 
is committing himself to the possibility 
of far-reaching action when he approves 
the administration of the survey in his 
organization. Each executive should be 
acquainted with the general procedures 
to be used in conducting the survey. He 
should personally read and approve the 
wording of the survey questions. This 
participation should extend to operating 
superintendents and department heads. 


2. Proper Preparation and 
Administration 


The questions must be so worded that 
they will be easily understood by the 
people who will be expected to answer 
them. Areas that are to be covered 
should be determined to fit organiza- 
tional needs. The mechanics of admin- 
istration should be worked out carefully 
beforehand to assure anonymity and a 
large percentage of valid responses. 

Areas to Be Covered. It is sometimes 
difficult, particularly with a first survey, 
to determine what general areas are giv- 
ing rise to employee dissatisfaction or 
unrest. In some cases, supervisors and 
executives can give helpful advice in 
regard to what areas to probe. Produc- 
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tion records and such personnel data as 
statistics on absenteeism, exit interview 
reports, and grievance records can be 
helpful. In the case of a first survey, it 
is often wise to use a set of questions 
that will cover all probable areas of 
unrest. After responses from the first 
survey of this type have been evaluated, 
it is generally possible on the next sur- 
vey to pick out those areas which need 
a series of questions and those in which 
a single question will prove adequate to 
determine that a favorable situation is 
remaining so. 

Periodic Surveys. By itself, the first 
attitude survey can be helpful. But, to 
take advantage of the intrinsic values of 
the survey procedure, the process should 
be repeated on a periodic basis. Many 
factors, some of which may be tempor- 
ary, can have a profound effect on the 
responses obtained. For instance, if a 
wage “freeze” is operative in several 
departments during the period in which 
the first survey is conducted, most of 
the responses concerning wage and sal- 
ary are likely to be on the low side. 
When the “freeze” is lifted, however, 
considerable variation in response be- 
tween departments will be shown. This 
gives us an opportunity to isolate such 
factors as poor merit-rating procedures, 
inapproachability of supervisors on pay 
questions, and lack of understanding of 
the job evaluation system. After surveys 
have been conducted once every year or 
two for a period of years, trends will be 
established that will give an accurate 
picture of basic conditions. 

Control Questions. Since the final ob- 
jective of the survey is corrective action, 
it is highly desirable to localize areas 
of dissatisfaction as much as possible. 
If working conditions are bad only in 
one department, once this fact is deter- 
mined there is no point in conducting 
interviews or investigations for non- 
existent troubles in the other depart- 


ments. Perhaps a change in pay policy 
is displeasing only to employees who 
have been with the company since 1949, 
because that was the year in which the 
new system went into effect. Relative 
newcomers, who have no recollection of 
the old policy, accept the change without 
comment. If such be the case, it is 
important to know what group is affected 
before widespread and expensive changes 
are advocated. 

A simple method of singling out the 
major areas in which complaints are 
centered is to ask a set of control ques- 
tions at the beginning of the question- 
naire. These might cover department, 
years of service, sex, age, and other per- 
tinent factors. To facilitate tabulation, 
the control questions are better set up 
in multiple-choice form, rather than as 
write-ins. For example, to get infor- 
mation concerning length of service, the 
question might be worded thus: 

How many years have you worked 
for this company? 


1, ____ Less than 1 year. 

2. _____. Over 1 but less than 3 years. 
3. ___. Over 3 but less than 5 years. 
4. __ Over 5 but less than 10 years. 
5. ___. More than 10 years. 


By use of statistical accounting ma- 
chines, it is relatively simple, in this 
example, to find out the responses of 
people who have been with the company 
a short time and to compare these with 
the old-timers’. If the commerits are 
properly numbered when being tran- 
scribed, it is also possible to find out by 
which group the most meaningful com- 
ments were offered. Although these ad- 
ditional breakdowns add to the expense 
of the survey, they are worth while if 
they point up or localize the need for 
action. 

The Questionnaire Proper. The ques- 
tions used in the body of the survey must 
meet certain criteria. Most important, 
ask questions only about matters con- 
cerning which effective action seems pos- 
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sible. For instance, if the personnel man 
is trying to promote a program which 
has not yet gained executive acceptance, 
there is a great temptation to ask em- 
ployees such questions as whether they 
are in favor of bonus plans, whether 
they like the present cafeteria system, or 
whether they think the method by which 
their pay is determined is fair. A favor- 
able survey response would be a good 
selling point. But unless the policy- 
making executive is aware of the impli- 
cations of such questions and is willing 
to approve action if it is indicated, they 
should be avoided. A good criterion for 
every question is this: Can effective action 
be taken or a satisfactory answer be 
given explaining why action is not pos- 
sible in answer to the response that can 
be anticipated from this question? 

Wording of Questions. Employees an- 
swer questions as they understand them, 
not in terms of what the survey admin- 
istrator thinks they mean. This matter 
of semantics is difficult to overcome, for 
frequently the personnel man, the execu- 
tive, and the employee being polled will 
each have a different way of wording 
the same question. Further than this, 
people in different parts of the plant or, 
if there are a number of plants, em- 
ployees in different sections of the 
country will read different meanings 
from the same words. 

While there is no foolproof method for 
eliminating all the “bugs” from the 
wording of the questions, there are some 
things that can be done to help. The 
best insurance is to have the questions 
checked by the people who are being 
asked to answer them. To do this, pre- 
test your questionnaires with small but 
representative groups of the employees 
being polled. Tell these people why 
they are being called together. Then 
instruct them to go through the question- 
naire, answering each question in full. 
Ask them to circle any word or phrase 
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which they do not understand or which 
they feel could be better worded. After 
you have discussed your proposed ques- 
tions with several of these pre-test 
groups, you will find that the wording 
of many questions is changed. You can 
be sure that the new phraseology is 
most nearly correct for the people who 
will complete the questionnaire. 

After the questionnaires have under- 
gone this preliminary trial by fire, they 
should be submitted for approval to each 
executive who will be responsible for 
later action. A summary of the remarks 
and suggestions obtained from the pre- 
test groups can be submitted at the same 
time to give the executive an idea of 
what kind of responses he is likely to 
be confronted with when the survey is 
completed. 

The questionnaire form. The questions 
should be printed in an attractive, easily 
read form that lends itself to the me- 
chanics of tabulation. Instructions should 
be printed on the first or cover page. 
Since some employees will object to the 
arbitrary presentation in the multiple- 
choice type of question, space should be 
provided for free comments at the end 
of each question, plus one or two blank 
pages at the end of the survey form for 
any general comments respondents wish 
to make. At first glance, this would 
seem to entail a great amount of addi- 
tional clerical expense in transcribing 
comments. However, this procedure gives 
everybody the opportunity to add what- 
ever gripes or complaints the question 
may evoke. As has been noted, this 
catharsis in itself is of considerable 
value. 

Publicity. After the questions have 
been finally approved and the question- 
naire has been printed, there comes the 
problem of working out a procedure 
which will convince employees that their 
participation in the survey will be of 
advantage to them and that the anony- 
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mity of their responses is guaranteed. 
This is important. It will be successful 
if certain details are observed. 

A general story describing the ques- 
tionnaire and its purpose should be pub- 
lished in the plant paper and on bulletin 
boards in advance of the date on which 
the survey will be conducted. If a su- 
pervisory conference training program is 
in progress, the survey may very profit- 
ably be made a subject for discussion. 
Through these meetings foremen and 
supervisors can be given an opportunity 
to anticipate some of the action that 
may be required of them as a result of 
the survey. This sense of participation in 
itself is certain to contribute to the suc- 
cess of whatever course of action finally 
results. If unionized employees are 
being polled, the program should be dis- 
cussed beforehand with the union offi- 
cials. Shortly before the scheduled date, 
more detailed stories should be pub- 
lished announcing meeting rooms, the 
date and hour, and other pertinent de- 
tails. 

Survey Groups. Supervisory, salaried 
nonsupervisory, and hourly employees 
should be divided into separate groups. 
Each group should meet separately to 
complete the appropriate questionnaire. 
Desks or tables should be so placed as to 
discourage collaboration. No employee 
should be able to see another’s question- 
naire easily. 

The Survey Supervisor. A Survey 
Supervisor should be appointed to pre- 
sent and explain the survey. The Survey 
Supervisor should know in advance the 
number of employees scheduled for each 
meeting so that all are present before he 
begins. When everybody is present and 
seated, the Survey Supervisor briefly 
describes the questionnaire and the pro- 
cedure that will be used to complete it. 

The Filling-in Procedure. The ques- 
tionnaire blanks should be passed out by 
volunteers from the group. After the 
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forms have been distributed, the Survey 
Supervisor should read aloud the intro- 
ductory statement on the front page of 
the questionnaire. He should state that 
the questionnaires will be transcribed 
and tabulated by an outside agency and 
that nobody inside the company will have 
access to them once they leave the em- 
ployees’ hands. When the employees 
begin filling in their forms, the Survey 
Supervisor should not move about the 
room or manifest interest in what any 
employee is writing. After the question- 
naires are completed, the individual may 
either seal his copy in a blank envelope 
or simply drop it in a large box with a 
slot in the top. After everybody is fin- 
ished, volunteers are asked to seal the 
box and mail it to the outside agency. 

This procedure will help insure anony- 
mity. However, if employee relations 
have not been particularly good in the 
past, there is every likelihood that the first 
questionnaire will be met with some de- 
gree of skepticism. This in turn may 
distort the responses, for the employee 
who feels that his questionnaire may be 
identified is very likely to answer the 
questions the way he thinks the company 
wants them answered. This, of course, 
will result in an abnormally high per- 
centage of favorable responses. If em- 
ployee confidence is maintained through- 
out the first survey administered, with 
no cases of broken anonymity occurring, 
the response in succeeding surveys will 
be increasingly frank. 


3. Tabulation and Interpretation 
Of Results 


Editing and tabulating the survey re- 
sponses is most easily handled by an out- 
side machine tabulating agency, which 
is set up for this type of work. The 
sealed boxes containing the survey forms 
are returned from the plant to this 


agency. There the questionnaires are 
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edited, the comments transcribed, and 
the questions tabulated. 

Method of Tabulation. To be most 
meaningful, the survey responses should 
first be tabulated, and percentages calcu- 
lated, to show the total response to each 
question item. This will give the over-all 
picture for the entire organization. The 
totals should then be broken down for the 
next larger organizational grouping, and, 
finally, breakdowns should be made to 
give the picture in the smallest organi- 
zational units. 

Caution should be exercised in mak- 
ing separate tabulations for units in 
which fewer than 25 or 30 persons 
answer the questionnaire. Statistical 
treatment of such returns becomes pro- 
gressively more questionable with the 
decrease in number. For example, if 
only five people participate in a survey, 
each person’s response has a weight of 
1/5. In this case, a very negative reac- 


tion by one person, occasioned perhaps 
by a few sharp words with the boss that 
morning, would give a definite coloring 


to the percentage results. On the other 
hand, if 30 people are included in a 
group return, each person’s response is 
weighted by only 1/30. The danger of 
incorrect interpretation increases as the 
group size grows smaller. 

Delineating Friction Areas. After the 
returns are in, there comes the important 
step of defining the friction areas clearly. 
If the data available are handled 
properly, this can be helped by the use 
of a few simple charts. 

The easiest way to point a bold finger 
to the areas in which action is required 
is to compare the strong or weak points 
of one unit of the organization against 
the others. Thus the most significant 
differences will exist in proportion as the 
response of a specific unit varies from 
the highest or lowest response in that 
area. So far as action is concerned, the 
further below average a unit stands in 
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its survey responses, the more immediate 
and vigorous is the action indicated. 

A profile chart of the survey responses 
is most useful in reporting the compara- 
tive showing of each unit. Bar graphs 
(see illustration) are used to indicate 
the deviation from the mean on each re- 
sponse. Since responses are grouped in 
representative categories, the profile 
formed in this manner gives a clear and 
readily understood picture of attitudes 
in the unit covered by the report. 

The basic profile charts show the re- 
sponse of the unit as compared to the 
company average. Perhaps it will be 
helpful to compare the response of a 
smaller organizational unit against that 
of a larger unit and both, in turn, against 
the company average. For example, we 
may want to compare the response in a 
department to that of the plant and then 
compare both to that of the company. 

This can be done easily in one chart 
simply by showing the bar graphs of the 
smallest unit in red. The red bars are 
superimposed in printing over the black 
bars, which represent the larger unit. 
Since both are represented as deviations 
from the company average, the three-way 
comparison is made obvious at a glance. 

The Written Report. Using graphs to 
show the survey results gets your point 
across clearly and quickly. To hammer 
the conclusions home, it is a good idea 
to provide a brief, pointed analysis of 
the areas thet require corrective action, 
as indicated by the charts. Do this in 
numbered steps, starting with a state- 
ment of the outstanding friction area and 
proceeding with those of decreasing im- 
portance. 

Conclusions from Comments. Make 
particular mention in your report of the 
conclusions you draw from the written 
comments. A statement as to the fre- 
quency of comments covering specific 
areas is helpful, but appropriate caution 
should be exercised in making the 
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Bar GRAPH ILLUSTRATING DEVIATION OF SURVEY RESPONSE IN A PARTICULAR UNIT 


FRoM THE CompaNy MEAN 


PRODUCTION DIVISION 


NON-SUPERVISORS 


RESPONSE TO 29 QUESTIONS AS BELOW co. 
COMPARED TO THE COMPANY AVERAGE 30 25 20 15 10 5 AV. 2 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD COMPANY 





How do you feel about the company ? 
Would you accept o similar job with another company ? 
ts the company becoming a better place to work? 











SATISFACTION WITH JOB 


How do you feel about your present job? 














Does your job offer security ? 
Oo you know where you stand on your job? 
What do you think of your working conditions ? iE 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Do you get job informction ? 








Are you kept informed about company matters ? 








RELATIONS WITH SUPERVISOR 


Does your supervisor handle people well ? 














Do you discuss complaints with your supervisor ? 
Do you discuss solary with your supervisor ? 
Do you get credit for a good idea ? 

Is good work appreciated ? 

Will your supervisor bock you up ? 

Are certain employees favored ? 


Does your supervisor explain company policies ? 


TRAINING AND PROMOTION 


Do you get training fo do the best work ? 
Does your supervisor do a good job of training ? 











Do you get training for advancement ? 








Can you get ahead im this company ? 








Is the best qualified person promoted ? 


SATISFACTION WITH PAY 


How do you feel about your poy ? 








Are company salaries adequate ? 





Are raises granted readily ? 


Do you understand job evaluation ? 











Does your job pay as well as similar jobs ? 





Does Koppers pay match area rates ? 








is job performance discussed with you ? 
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analysis. Ten favorable comments do 
not necessarily balance out 10 unfavor- 
able ones. Far from it. It seems that 
people who are satisfied are less inclined 
to comment about it, while the dissatis- 
fied are likely to be the more voluble. 
For instance, perhaps 80 per cent of the 
people in a unit give favorable responses 
on the subject of external equity so far 
as pay is concerned. Only 12 per cent 
may express real dissatisfaction. How- 
ever, it is entirely possible that over 50 
per cent of the written comments will 
indicate a belief that the company pays 
less than other companies in the area. 


Dissatisfaction on most items seems to 
start with certain people in the group 
and spread from them to others. If 
these “thought leaders” are dissatisfied, 
it is quite probable that their influence 
will soon affect the attitudes of the whole 
group. These natural leaders are often 
the most ready to express themselves in 
the written comments. From this point 
of view, the unfavorable comments are 
significant. If a specific complaint is 
repeated several times, it merits atten- 
tion. The more frequently people go to 
the trouble of writing about it, the more 
it demands careful investigation. 


Personal Interviews. Many times com- 
plaints about one item actually refer to 
real trouble which lies somewhere else. 
For this reason, if you want to find out 
why a certain response is low, it is often 
a good idea to go to the people con- 
cerned and ask them. This entails con- 
ducting personal interviews with the in- 
dividuals in the group under investiga- 
tion. The information obtained in this 
way can be used to bolster the survey 
conclusions. 

Since word of the interviews gets out 
quickly, every precaution should be 
taken to keep them completely confiden- 
tial. It is generally best to interview 
every member of the group, so that none 
will feel that he has been passed up. 


a 
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Depending on the quality of employee 
relations in the plant, members of the 
plant staff may do the interviewing or 
an outside agency may be called in. 
There seems to be no good reason why 
the plant personnel staff cannot get a de- 
tailed and authentic set of interviews if 
the people who are doing the job know 
how to interview and if the personnel 
department has won the confidence of 
the people in the plant. If properly 
done, there should be no more question 
of validity concerning this type of per- 
sonal interview than would be the case 
with effective exit interviews or employ- 
ment or counseling interviews. 

When personal interviews are con- 
ducted, they provide a detailed and well- 
documented statement of why certain 
conditions exist. If anonymrity is main- 
tained and disclosure of the results is 
handled with the utmost discretion, these 
interviews can be a most valuable factor 
in determining the proper course of 
action to remedy an unfavorable situa- 
tion. 


4. Making the Results Known 


Confidence in the attitude survey pro- 
gram can be maintained only if the re- 
sults are publicized within a reasonable 
time after the questionnaire is adminis- 
tered. Very definite obstacles may arise 
to block this important step. Some of 
the following difficulties may crop up: 

The survey results are not favorable. 
Quite frequently the response on certain 
questions will be so poor as to be very 
embarrassing or even incriminating. The 
problem then is whether to wash the 
dirty linen in public. Generally the de- 
cision as to what should be publicized 
and what held back must be made by 
the management concerned. Jf certain 
items must be held back, it is best to do 
so without apology or explanation. This 
has become confidential information and 
is of constructive value only to the man- 
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agement people who are in a position to 
do something about it. 

So much time elapses in processing the 
questionnaires that the results are stale 
when published. Since the opinion survey 
reflects the attitudes which existed on the 
day and hour the questionnaires were ad- 
ministered, the compilation of results 
becomes less meaningful with every day 
that passes. In the nature of things, 
situations which give rise to unsatisfac- 
tory attitudes generally change rather 
slowly. Results can be considered as 
fairly accurate reflectors of the plant 
picture for perhaps a month after the 
survey is completed. Events which will 
change the situation materially during 
that period are usually of such magni- 
tude as to be readily noted. If such a 
thing as a new vacation policy is put into 
effect, or a new supervisor is appointed, 
these events can be accredited their 
proper influence in the interpretations of 
survey results. 

Tabulation, preparation of graphical 
presentations, categorizing of comments, 
and interpretation of responses and com- 
ments are laborious and time-consuming. 
However, the time necessary to accom- 
plish these procedures can be materially 
decreased by adequate prior planning. 
For instance, most printed materials can 
be laid out well in advance. The art 
work on graphic profiles of comparative 
results by organizational units can be 
prepared except for the final placement 
of graph bars and the imprinting of per- 
centages. A dummy copy can be pre- 
pared well beforehand for use as a guide 
in preparation of the final report. 

Since the whole point of the attitude 
survey is to bring about necessary 
changes in situations which employees 
consider unsatisfactory, it is good dollar 
sense to let people know as soon as pos- 
sible about changes that are brought 
about as a result of the survey. It is 
quite possible that the people who com- 


plained about poor ventilation and ex- 
cessive heat on a survey questionnaire 
one summer will fail to associate their 
remarks with the air-conditioning equip- 
ment which is installed the summer fol- 
lowing. Or, just as possibly, they may 
give credit for it to some other agency 
and thus deprive management of the 
pearls which rightfully belong in its 
crown. 

If the survey results are properly pub- 
licized, follow-up letters to employees or 
articles in the plant paper can be used 
effectively to bring home to everybody 
the fact that concrete action was taken 
and that this action was the direct re- 
sult of the employees’ own recommenda- 
tions. At the same time, if certain action 
contemplated proves impossible to carry 
out, an appropriate explanation in the 
same letter or article will prove satis- 
factory to anybody who is at all in- 
clined to be reasonable and fair-minded 
about the situation. 


5. Action Where Indicated 


It is safe to assume that action can- 
not be taken on each and every indi- 
vidual recommendation that is brought 
forth by the attitude survey. Some com- 
plaints are bound to be out-and-out 
“sour grapes”; others will be found to 
be based on misinformation; yet more 
will refer to situations which it is eco- 
nomically or organizationally impractical 
to change. The best approach seems to 
be to take immediate action on those 
things that can be handled conveniently 
at the local level and to make appropriate 
explanations regarding further consulta- 
tion or approval required to carry out 
other suggestions. 

How to Engineer the Action. There 
are two ways to approach the action in- 
volved. One is to have the executive 
concerned indicate what action he wants 
taken. The other is to place the survey 
recommendations before the supervisory 
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group that will actually have to carry 
out the action and let the members de- 
velop their own approach. 

The latter method seems to offer the 
best returns. If supervisors are given 
a chance to be heard in planning the 
action that is required, they will gen- 
erally come up with suggestions that 
most closely fit actual operating require- 
ments and the needs of all the people 
involved. In the nature of things, a 
large part of the remedial action neces- 
sary can be carried out by the super- 
visors themselves. If the problem- 
solving conference approach is used, the 
group can spell out its own plan of 
action and put it into effect. Those mat- 
ters which require approval or action on 
a higher management level can be for- 
warded for consideration as the recom- 
mendation of the group. 


Use of Group Censorship. Attitude 
surveys have a particular tendency to put 
supervisors on the spot. The reason is 
quite obvious when we consider the fact 
that most of the direct operating re- 
sponsibility is placed in the hands of the 
supervisory group. As an example of 
how the survey may place the burden 
where it belongs, perhaps spot checking 
of one questionnaire return through 
comments shows an employee who ex- 
presses an unfavorable opinion of his 
own pay, the job evaluation system, and 
internal equity. At first glance this would 
seem to indicate that the fault lies with 
the wage and salary administration pro- 
gram. But investigation shows that the 
plant is definitely above the average for 
the area and that the department in 
question is in line with the rest of the 
plant. A clue comes on the question, 
“How often does your supervisor discuss 
your job performance with you?” Here 
we find this illuminating comment: 
“Mostly during the annual review—and 
he tries to find fault as an excuse for 
holding off a raise.” 

This begins to delineate one of the 
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factors which has contributed to the 
unfavorable attitude toward pay in this 
particular department. Further analysis 
of the returns indicates that poor merit- 
rating procedures by supervisors are at 
the root of the trouble. Several ap- 
proaches are possible if this shortcom- 
ing is to be corrected. An intensive 
campaign aimed at improving merit rat- 
ing by supervisors can be _ initiated 
through talks given by the wage and sal- 
ary administration staff. But perhaps this 
has been done many times in the past. 
It has not been very successful. 

Very likely the same thing holds true 
in many other situations involving inter- 
relationships of people on the job. Edicts 
and exhortation are not very effective 
in changing attitudes or initiating action. 
One method that works is to present the 
situation in detail to the entire group of 
supervisors. Through a combination of 
case discussion and role-playing, the 
censorship of the group can be instru- 
mental in changing attitudes and also in 
giving individual supervisors an oppor- 
tunity to practice the right kind of ap- 
proach away from the pressures of job 
situations. If this results in proper 
action on the part of the individual, the 
attitude survey—which was_ primarily 
responsible—has begun to pay for itself. 

* * * 

Since they actually report what people 
in the plant are thinking and saying, 
attitude surveys can be useful when 
planning and developing personnel pro- 
grams. Properly used, they can point 
out conditions which are having an un- 
favorable effect on morale and produc- 
tivity. They can help to outline specific 
areas that require further investigation 
through personal interviews. If the sur- 
vey results are graphically and clearly 
presented, they can be a most potent 
force for initiating action from the high- 
est to the lowest levels of the organiza- 
tion. As such, they can be a valuable 
tool of the personvel administrator. 
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Industrial Psychology’s Growing Pains 


JOHN H. GORSUCH 


Manager, Personnel Development, 





Commercial Department, United States Steel Company, Pittsburgh 


No review of the progress made in personnel administration during the past decade 
would fail to take into account the contributions of industrial psychology to the prac- 
tical problems of management. However, in the view of the author, who is himself 
a psychologist as well as an operating personnel executive, the industrial psychologist 
must change his approach to the business man and learn to speak a common language 
if a successful working relationship is to be maintained. In this paper, adapted from 
an address before the Pennsylvania Psychological Association, he offers a number of 
concrete suggestions for improved collaboration between the two groups. 


ONLY A FEW YEARS AGO you could count 
on your hands the full-time psychologists 
in industry. Today single corporations 
have that many in their employ. Yet 
there are two basic questions which are 
often asked regarding the position of 
the psychologist in the world of industry 
and two others which deserve serious 
thought. 


A Lack of Understanding 


The first question is asked by both 
business men and psychologists. The 
business man asks, “Why do psycholo- 
gists so often miss the boat in getting 
themselves and what they have to offer 
across to industry?” The psychologist 
asks, “Why do psychologists have such 
difficulty in gaining acceptance in in- 
dustry. Doesn’t the business man realize 
the value of psychology in dealing with 
personnel problems?” 

Apparently there is confusion or lack 
of understanding on the part of both 
parties as to what the psychologist should 
or can contribute. Too many business 
men think of him as a mind-reader, a 
hypnotist, or some other variation of a 
swami. Many psychologists confirm 
this picture by talking to business men 


in foggy, technical terms. Business men 
shy away from terms such as “factor 
analysis,” “projective technique,” or 
“psychotherapy.” Psychologists will never 
really “arrive” in industry as long as 
they require interpreters. 


Difficulties of Orientation 


Some of the trouble in gaining accep- 
tance is due, on the part of most psy- 
chologists, to a lack of orientation to the 
industrial organization. The psycholo- 
gist needs to understand the business 
organization, how management is struc- 
tured and why. Particularly, he should 
be familiar with the role of the staff 
man, which is that of the psychologist 
himself, and his relation to the line man 
who is really running the business. The 
staff man is supposed to help the line 
man with his problems. Too many psy- 
chologists, unaware of this, are absorbed 
in trying to get the line man to do some- 
thing of personal interest to the psy- 
chologist. Also the staff man has a 


major responsibility for the “education” 
of the line man to insure his under- 
standing of how the specialized know- 
ledge of the staff man can assist him in 
his work. 
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This is a difficult and challenging 
assignment for any staff man. Somehow 
psychologists too often forget their psy- 
chology in this situation. It is essential 
that the psychologist develop skill in 
applying psychological techniques to his 
personal relationships in industry. One 
thing this means, usually, is taking the 
slower, surer course of evolution through 
education of associates rather than try- 
ing to revolutionize procedures. To 
illustrate, the psychologist might first 
help his company install some of the 
obvious common-sense personnel pro- 
cedures which are necessary to provide 
a sound foundation for more refined 
techniques. For example, he might train 
the interviewers before trying to install 
a testing program which untrained in- 
terviewers will not utilize properly. 

Not only does a psychologist often lack 
an understanding of and orientation to 
industry, but in its place he usually has 
an orientation which is academic or 
military. In the one case, he is likely 
to feel he is not earning his money if 
he is not doing some formal research; 
in the other, he may try to apply military- 
type procedures which are not appropri- 
ate. For example, the movement of per- 
sonnel in industry is at a much slower 
pace than is necessary in most military 
situations, so that procedures appropri- 
ate in the Armed Services may not suit 
industry. 


But perhaps the most significant and 
basic difference between the industrial 
and other applied fields of psychology 
is that industry, to be successful, must 
operate at a profit. Therefore, sound 
personnel practices must be sound busi- 
ness, and the psychologist must reorient 
his thinking from what is good man- 
agement of the individual to what is 
good personnel management and, ulti- 
mately, good business. He cannot ex- 
pect to gain the respect and esteem of 
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his business associates with recommen- 
dations costing 10 times more than the 
resulting benefits. 


The Psychologist’s Widening Field 


The second question which psycholo- 
gists frequently ask is, “How do psy- 
chologists spend their time in industry?” 

Historically, the psychologist in indus- 
try has engaged primarily in the selec- 
tion and evaluation of personnel. This 
is not surprising. The industrial field 
has drawn heavily on military experi- 
ences during the two world wars—and 
in both the major effort was directed 
toward selection and evaluation proce- 
dures. Most textbooks reflect this em- 
phasis, and it is evident in many recently 
graduated psychologists. They seem re- 
luctant to accept a job not directly in 
the selection or evaluation field. Appar- 
ently they believe other types of posi- 


tions will not provide opportunity to 
apply their professional skills. 

The situation seems comparable to 
that existing in clinical psychology 20 


years ago. The psychologist was recog- 
nized as a “tester” and his contribution 
limited to supplying and interpreting test 
results. Today he is considered compe- 
tent in a much broader area. In many 
instances he makes diagnoses and prog- 
noses and provides therapy—in other 
words, handles the complete case. To- 
day’s clinical man would have great 
difficulty in adjusting if placed in the 
restricted situation of even 10 years ago. 

We are seeing a similar evolution in 
the industrial field. Today psycholo- 
gists are getting into training, safety, 
counseling, morale survey and improve- 
ment, communication, policy planning— 
in fact, every aspect of personnel admin- 
istration. 

Naturally, the level of organization in 
which the psychologist finds himself has 
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a bearing on the nature of his work. In 
the past, owing to his close identity with 
selection and evaluation, he has usually 
been attached to the employment func- 
tion. More recently, with the recogni- 
tion that he has something to contribute 
to other aspects of personnel adminis- 
tration, some psychologists have been 
attached to additional elements of the 
personnel function, in some instances at 
the policy-planning level. 


Need for Business Knowledge 


In the past many psychologists have 
tried to function like some medical men 
in industry who feel they can treat em- 
ployees without being business men— 
that is, without considering the business 
setting in which they function. Oppor- 
tunities of this type are much rarer than 
those which require some competence as 
business or organization men, for it is 
difficult to consider personnel problems 
apart from the over-all business situation 
in which they occur. The fact is that the 
personnel man is usually dealing with 
a multiplicity of factors in the problems 
which confront him. 

As the scope of the field expands, still 
another problem arises. Industrialists 
and psychologists do not always realize 
that the qualifications required differ 
with the type of work assigned. These 
differences have two dimensions, first as 
to area of specialization and second as 
to the degree of competence in the area. 
Both business men and_ psychologists 
should recognize that the man who may 
be competent to administer established 
policies or programs routinely may not 
be competent to develop and initiate new 
policies and programs. Industry needs 
to be cognizant of this fact, and psy- 
chologists have a responsibility in recog- 
nizing their limitations. The inexperi- 
enced psychologist, for his own best 





interests as well as his employer’s, should 
seek qualifying experience at a junior 
level before assuming responsibility at a 
senior level. 

Along this line, there is a job to be 
done in acquainting industry with re- 
liable sources for securing unbiased in- 
formation regarding psychological ser- 
vices and sources of personnel. Sources 
such as the American Psychological As- 
sociation are little publicized. Best known 
to business men are the consultants. 
Unfortunately some consulting organiza- 
tions show little concern for their res- 
ponsibility to the profession and to 
clients except as they may be able to 
promote utilization of their services. 
This is an increasingly serious problem 
as industry more and more demonstrates 
its genuine interest in applied psychology. 


Improved Preparation and Selection 


Now for two additional questions. 
First, “What can we do to provide better 
psychologists for industry?” As a start, 
there is need for better selection of can- 
didates who enter the field. This means 
considering more than ability to master 
psychological techniques as_ students. 
Other critical selection factors are how 
well candidates can apply their training 
to practical problems and whether they 
have the personality needed by a staff 
man to work successfully with and per- 
suade others in the business setting. 
Good vocational counseling can do much 
to provide better-qualified candidates 
and eliminate those lacking essential 
qualifications. 


Another part of the answer is broader 
preparation. This means a major re- 
vision of the curriculum for the indus- 
trial psychologist. There should be a 
course to acquaint the psychologist with 
the full scope of personnel administra- 
tion and specifically to relate pertinent 
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psychological theory to each element in 
a personnel program. Likewise, famili- 
arity with industrial organization theory 
and the place and function of the staff 
man is necessary. And there is increas- 
ing need for knowledge of social psy- 
chology, sociology, and anthropology. 
Another need is a change of emphasis 
from developing research skill only to 
developing, in addition, skill in apply- 
ing psychological principles to the 
practical work-day situation. This re- 
quires internships or similar arrange- 
ments. Such opportunities should be 
more feasible as the number of psycholo- 
gists in industry grows. Also, students 
and new graduates in psychology should 
understand that employment in ordinary 
industrial positions during summer vaca- 
tions or when starting out can provide 
valuable background and understanding 
for personnel work later. 


Better Tools and Techniques 


The final question has to do with our 
progress in developing techniques or 
tools to deal with the problems of busi- 
ness and industry. The question might 
be stated in several ways: “How well are 
psychologists equipped to solve business 
problems? Are we getting too smug? 
Do we have the necessary tools? If not, 
what are we doing about it?” The de- 
tailed discussion which the problem 
merits is beyond the scope of this brief 
article, but for the sake of completeness 
the question must be raised. 

The fact is that there is an urgent need 
for better tools. In the past, the pre- 
ponderance of effort in developing tools 
has been directed toward semi-skilled and 
skilled workers. Today, interest has 
broadened to include other categories of 
personnel, particularly those at the 
higher levels of organization. This has 
focused the attention of both business 
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men and psychologists on such areas as 
personality evaluation and performance 
appraisal. In both areas there is con- 
siderable controversy over current prac- 
tices and evidence of a lack of adequate 
tools. 


A major part of the problem seems 
to arise from the fact that both psychol- 
ogists and business men are intrigued 
with the thought of getting a number 
which readily pegs or classifies an em- 
ployee. Some onlookers might ask 
whether we do not have a number com- 
plex. In both instances mentioned, our 
measurement tools have not kept up with 
the progress we have made in theory— 
the importance of the dynamic aspects 
of behavior has long been recognized in 
theory and clinical practice, although ‘the 
indices commonly used give no indica- 
tion of the inter-relationships of the 
components involved. 


We have been overly optimistic in 


seeking to condense into a simple numer- 
ical index the complex elements involved 
in motivation and behavior. While such 
an index may be convenient, it is lack- 
ing in the qualitative information neces- 
sary to give it real meaning. The psy- 
chologist assigning a number to a per- 
sonality scale or a job performance ap- 
praisal is comparable to the chemist 
using a number to describe a chemical 
compound rather than a formula. For 
example, sulfuric acid, with the formula 
H,SO,, might be indexed by its mole- 
cular weight, 98. However, not only is 
the formula more meaningful, but if we 
use the number index 98 there is the 
possibility that sulfuric acid might be 
confused with potassium acetate (KC,H;- 
O,), which has a similar molecular 
weight but an entirely different chemical 
composition. This is the kind of con- 
fusion which too often is generated by 
the number indices produced by _psy- 
chologists. 








INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY’S GROWING PAINS 


If we are to develop the tools needed, 
we must develop more adequate methods 
for reflecting the dynamic aspects of the 
phenomena being measured. Otherwise 
we may discard valuable new tools be- 
cause we evaluate them with inadequate 
yardsticks. This is a problem whose 
solution is fundamental to developing the 
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sideration if industrial psychology is to 
continue to make sound progress. The 
need for attention is made more acute 
by the rapid expansion of the field. 
With such a boom there is always the 
danger that what starts out as science 
may overrun itself and become a fad. 
Today, as industry turns more and more 


tools necessary to move ahead in per- 
sonnel areas foremost in the minds of 
both industrial psychologists and _busi- 
ness men. 


to psychologists and social scientists of 
all kinds, we must try harder than ever 
to keep our feet on the ground and make 
sure that we are building a sound future 
for ourselves and our profession in in- 
dustry. 





* * * 


Briefly, all these matters merit con- 


Workers Who Find Life’s Battle Hardest Most Frequently 
Absent, Study Reveals 


PERSONS WHO FIND it difficult to adapt themselves to the stress of everyday living 
are, as a group, the ones responsible for the major portion of illness and absenteeism 
in industry, according to a report delivered at the 1952 Industrial Health Conference. 

Dr. Lawrence E. Hinkle, Jr., and Dr. Norman Plummer, Assistant Professors of 
Clinical Medicine at Cornell University and members of the medical department of 
the New York Telephone Company, based this conclusion on studies of the work 
habits and personal histories of 2,000 telephone operators in New York City. 
Analysis of the medical records of individual employees confirmed the fact that year 
in and year out certain workers have a great deal of sickness absence whereas 
others have very little. Frequently the pattern of illness of each employee was quite 
uniform over a period of up to 20 years. 


“Because life stress was thought to be a factor in causing most of these patients’ 
disorders,” they declared, “a study of the life history of many of them was made. 
This revealed that childhood hardships, marital difficulties and unusual financial or 
psychological responsibilities and deprivations made up the group of frequently ill 
employees. Many of their episodes of acute illness coincided with particularly stress- 
ful situations in their personal lives. The past adaptation of the employee to these 
stresses and his past pattern of illness and absence were found to be the most 
reliable guides to his future performance. It was found that approximately 25 per 


cent of the women in the group contributed about 75 per cent of the sickness 
absence each year.” 








AMA OFFICE MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The Office Management Conference of the American Management 
Association, which will feature a number of papers on office personnel 
problems, will be held on Thursday and Friday, October 16-17, at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 




















Patterns of Wage Variations in the 
United States, 1951-1952 


NORMAN J. SAMUELS* 


Does the historic pattern of regional variation in wages—highest on the Pacific 
Coast, lower in the South than in the North—still hold good? Recent data indicate 
that it does, but Mr. Samuels here points out that not one but many wage patterns 
exist within the American economy. In this article he considers three of these— 
regional, intercity, and occupational variations—with respect to underlying factors 


and current influences tending toward equalization, and classifies the major cities of 


the country according to wage levels. 


STATISTICAL STUDIES aimed at defining 
the country’s wage structure consistently 
emphasize the characteristic of innu- 
merable variations. The mass of figures 
is usually so staggering that the search 
for some single coherent design becomes 
hopelessly lost among the myriad mazes 
of variations. The fact is that the wage 
structure of the United States does not 
fit into one neat pattern—there exist 
not one, but many wage patterns within 
the economy. Three of these patterns 
will be briefly examined here: regional 
variations, intercity variations, and oc- 
cupational variations.’ 

An occupational wage rate is affected 
by a number of factors, including the 
productivity of labor, plant efficiency, 
the availability of and demand for la- 
bor, and the wage policies of manage- 
ment and unions. Other factors deal 
with industrial composition and histori- 


1 Discussions of these variations have appeared in 


the Monthly Labor Review. See the following 
articles: ‘“‘Regional Wage Differentials, 1907-46,” 
April, 1948, p. 371; “Intercity Wage Differences, 
1945-46,” June, 1948, p. 599; and “Occupational 
Wage Differentials, 1907-47,” August, 1948, p. 127. 


cal relationships. While it will not be 
possible here to isolate the degree of in- 
fluence of these factors, it will be pos- 
sible to summarize and organize the 
statistics within a framework which will 
permit a taxonomical description of the 
selected wage patterns. 

In order to provide a more compre- 
hensive body of knowledge relating to 
area wage levels, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics conducted a series of wage 
studies during 1951-1952 in 40 cities 
throughout the United States. The 
average hourly earnings for 30 of those 
cities constitute the basic source of data 
for this article.2 The studies covered 
selected occupations among the skilled 
maintenance trades and custodial, ware- 
housing, and shipping jobs. The occupa- 
tions selected were those meeting the 
following criteria: (1) They were repre- 
sentative of the various levels of skill, 


2 Comprehensive results of these surveys were pub- 
lished in occupational wage survey bulletins for 
each city. These bulletins are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 





* The author is a staff economist in the New York Regional Office of the Wage and Industrial 


Relations Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


reflect those of the Bureau. 


The opinions expressed here do not necessarily 
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(2) they were easily definable, (3) they 
remained comparatively stable over time, 
and (4) they were common to most 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries. Each occupation was care- 
fully defined in order to obtain maxi- 
mum comparability of jobs from plant to 
plant. The definition was based on the 
major determining characteristics of the 
job, being flexible enough with respect 
to minor variations to permit interplant 
comparisons based primarily on the 
major elements. Data were collected by 
personal visit to insure uniformity in oc- 
cupational classification. Since it was 
necessary to cut across industry lines, 
processing or production occupations 
were not included. However, it is be- 
lieved that all manual skill levels were 
included among the selected jobs. A 
reasonably accurate description of area 
wage levels was revealed. The results of 
these studies are presented in Table 1. 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS 


If a topographic map of the United 
States were prepared using wage levels 
to describe its contours, the map would 
show a wide plateau that extends from 
the Middle Atlantic States westward, cov- 
ering the Great Lakes area, and south- 
ward to St. Louis along the Mississippi 
River basin. On all sides of this vast 
tableland, the levels decline; there are 
valleys to the northeast, to the south, 
and to the west. Once the Rocky Moun- 
tain area is passed, however, t' con- 
tour lines rise to their highest peak on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Influences on Area Wasg~ Levels 


The wage level of an area is greatly 
dependent un<n the proportion of work- 
ers employed in high and low-paying 


industries. Changes in the industrial 
composition of an area ordinari!; occur 
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at an extremely slow pace, so that the 
early localization of industry has main- 
tained a tenacious hold on regional struc- 
tures. Investment in capital equipment, 
development of sources of supply and 
distribution, and the availability of labor 
skills within the area give immediate 
advantage to economic considerations to 
sustain localization. These do, in many 
cases, offset the factors of labor pro- 
ductivity for the employer and of at- 
tractiveness of employment for the 
worker. 


Historic Regional Differences 


Historically, wages have generally 
been highest on the West Coast and 
lowest in the South, and there appears 
to be no substantial change in these re- 
lationships.* Table 2 shows the average 
occupational relationship among the five 
regions. The data were taken from 
Table 1 and give the median average of 
the cities included within each region. 
There was sufficient stability of occupa- 
tional averages within each region to 
permit the use of median values. Of the 
16 occupations, the Far West had the 
highest median average in 15 occupa- 
tions; the South had the lowest median 
average in 12 occupations. 


Situation in the Far West 


The position of the Far West as the area 
with the country’s highest wages grew 
out of the early necessity of new industry 
to attract skilled labor and has continued 
with the current growth of industry and 
trade. Whether or not the great migra- 
tion of population that has characterized 
the growth of the Pacific States will give 
some impetus to an equalization of wage 
rates remains to be seen. At the time of 


%See ‘Regional Wage Differentials, 


1907-46,” 
Morthly Labor Review, April, 1948. 
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TABLE 2 


MepIAN AVERAGE Hourty EARNINGS, IN DOLLARS AND CENTS, FOR 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN Five ReEcIons, 1951-1952 





New 


Occupation? England 


Middle 
Atlantic 


Middle 
West 


| South | 





Maintenance: 
Carpenters, maintenance 
Electricians, maintenance 
Engineers, stationary boiler 
Machinists, maintenance 
Mechanics, maintenance 
Painters, maintenance 
Tool-and-die makers 


Custodial: 
Janitors, porters, 
Watchmen 


Warehousing and shipping: 
Order fillers 
Packers 
Shipping-and-receiving clerks 
Stock handlers and hand truckers 
Truck drivers, light 
Truck drivers, medium 
Truck drivers, power (fork lift) 








1.680 
1.830 
1.735 
1.830 


(*) 

















1 Data relate to men workers. 
2 Insufficient data to present median. 


study, the median occupational averages 
of the Far West fluctuated within narrow 
limits above the averages of the Middle 
Atlantic states. Among the skilled jobs 
they were approximately 5 per cent 
above, and among the lesser skilled occu- 
pations they were about 8 per cent 


higher. 


Problem of North and South 


These regional wage variations have 
created a persistent and difficult problem 
for employers and trade unions. They 
have played an important role in the 
collective-bargaining processes, particu- 
larly where the bargaining takes _ place 
on other than a local plane. The core of 
the problem is usually considered to be 
the differentials in occupational earnings 
between the South and the North. The 
position of the South in 1951-1952 rela- 
tive to the Middle Atlantic States has re- 
mained substantially stable since World 


War II.* Skilled maintenance tradesmen 
were paid about 90 per cent of corres- 
ponding job earnings in the Middle At- 
lantic States; Southern custodial, ware- 
housing, and shipping workers received 
about 75 per cent of the earnings of their 
counterparts in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. Perhaps the most 
significant aspect of the South’s position 
to be gleaned from Table 2 is that the 
median averages for three of the seven 
skilled occupations were higher in the 
South than in New England. Electricians, 
machinists, and painters earned more 
on the average in the southern cities 
than in the New England cities. Tool- 
and-die makers were reported for only 
two southern cities. In Houston, earn- 
ings in this occupation topped those 
which were reported for any of the 
eastern seaboard cities except New York 


See “Regional Wage 


Differentials, 
* Monthly Labor Review, 


1907-46,” 
April, 1948. 
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and Newark-Jersey City. The position 
of the skilled workers has always been 
relatively better in the South than in the 
North. As industrialization spreads, the 
demand for skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers will increase. This demand will be 
filled either by developing the necessary 
skills within the South or by attracting 
new labor. One or both of these might be 
achieved by increasing the wage rate. 


Middle Atlantic States vs. Middle West 


The job-by-job comparison between 
the two great industrial areas of the 
Middle Atlantic states and the Middle 
West indicated some differences. Over- 
all, the data showed a fairly stable 
balance between the two regions. While 
the median averages for the skilled jobs 
in the Middle West were about 2 per 
cent above those in the Middle Atlantic 
states, the averages for custodial, ware- 
housing, and shipping jobs were about 
2 per cent below those in the Middle 
Atlantic States. 


* * * 


This examination of current data indi- 
cates that the historical pattern of 
regional variations remains intact. There 
appear to be some tendencies toward 
equalization—at least among the skilled 
jobs between the North and the South. 
But our relief map does not yet need 
to be redrawn. 


INTERCITY VARIATIONS 


The pattern of variation in wage rates 
among cities is subject to the same gen- 
eral factors influencing earnings on a 
regional basis. The degree of influence, 
however, changes. For example, the in- 
fluence of the industrial structure is 
much greater on a particular city. On 
a regional basis, diversification of in- 
dustry was much more prevalent, per- 
mitting some degree of balance; in the 
city, wage levels are more closely tied 
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to the presence of a limited number of 
industries. Historical factors, which 
were important in regional variations, 
play a less significant role in intercity 
variations. 


Factors Influencing City Wage Levels 


The presence of a particularly high- 
paying industry employing a large pro- 
portion of a city’s workers will tend to 
raise the levels of all industries com- 
bined. Conversely, where large numbers 
of workers are employed in low-paying 
industries, the city average will be lower. 
Another factor influencing the wage 
levels of a city is the size of the city. 
The small city ordinarily competes for 
labor with agriculture, which offers only 
low rates. The large mass-producing in- 
dustries are usually found within the 
boundaries of a large metropolitan area, 
enabling them to take advantage of the 
greater supply of labor and transporta- 
tion facilities. They must maintain 
wage levels above those in the small 
cities to induce labor to move _ into 
higher-cost-of-living areas. Many wage 
surveys have revealed that there is gen- 
eral correlation between size of city and 
wage level. 


Importance of Intercity 
Wace Differences 


While regional variations appear to 
have captured the more prominent place 
in public interest, intercity variations 
really play a more immediate role in 


the economic life of the nation. Labor 
and industrial mobility are influenced to 
a greater degree by the advantages 
offered in a particular city than those 
of a region. Changes in the localization 
of industry leave their greatest impact 
on the demand for labor in communities. 
While the movement of the textile indus- 
try has had a tremendous effect on New 
England, the loss was felt to a greater 
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extent in those communities that were 
principally engaged in textile manufac- 
turing. There are other factors which 
have a more compelling effect on the 
wage rates of a community than on a 
region; among these are the regularity 
and security of employment, alternative 
opportunities for earning a living, the 
cost of living, the availability of capital 
equipment, and the efficiency of man- 
agement. 


Rank of Cities by Wage Levels 


The pattern of intercity variations 
might best be seen if there were some 
approximation of the ranking of cities 
with respect to the relative levels of their 
wage rates. In early 1951, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics conducted community 
wage surveys in 11 important cities in 
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the five regions.5 The ranking of these 
cities is shown in Table 3. A compari- 
son between the ranking of these 11 
cities and of 30 cities which were 
studied in late 1951 and early 1952 indi- 
cated that the relative wage levels of 
cities remained substantially the same. 


In general, the regional pattern holds 
true in the ranking of cities. San Fran- 
cisco maintained first place, as it has in 
almost all studies of average wage levels. 
The check with more recent data showed 
that Los Angeles and Seattle also ranked 
high in relation to the other cities. How- 
ever, it will be noted that the Far West’s 
high-ranking cities include only those 
on the Pacific Coast. Wage levels in 
5 See “City Comparisons of Wage Levels and Skill 


Differentials,” Monthly Labor Review, June, 1952, 
p. 643. 


TABLE 3 


INDEXES OF STRAIGHT-TIME EARNINGS* FOR SELECTED WorK CATEGORIES STUDIED ON 
An ALL-INpustrY Basis IN 1] Cities, JANUARY-JUNE 195] 
[New York City = 100] 





All 
Selected 
Groups 
(22 Jobs) 


City 





Warehousing 
and shipping 
(8 Jobs) 


Custodial 
(4 Jobs) 


Maintenance 


(10 Jobs) 





San Francisco .ccccccccssesuencnene 
Portland (Oregon) 

Chicago 

Dayton 


109 
105 
101 
100 
100 
Bridgeport 
Boston 





Baltimore 





Denver 
I a 
Atlanta 75 











112 108 
110 105 
107 97 
104 
100 
96 99 88 
92 90 88 
94 81 81 
91 85 80 
87 71 72 
91 73 67 


107 
102 
100 
103 96 
100 100 











* These indexes show the average relationship in earnings levels of selected work categories among the cities 
studied. The average for each selected job was multiplied by the total employment in the job in all cities 


combined to arrive at an aggregate used in the comparison. 


relationship between jobs in all cities. 
overtime and night work. 


This procedure assumed a constant employment 


Indexes were based on straight-time earnings, excluding pay for 


Source: “City Comparisons of Wage Levels and Skill Differentials,” Monthly Labor Review, 


June, 1952. 
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Denver were relatively low, and the cur- 
rent data indicated that Salt Lake City 
held a similar position. 

Table 3 shows that over-all wage levels 
in Chicago were above the New York 
average at the time of the study. How- 
ever, as was observed in discussing the 
regional pattern, wage levels in the 
Middle West and the Middle Atlantic 
were similar. The later data indicated 
that generally the rankings of cities in 
these two regions were closely inter- 
mingled. Levels in Milwaukee and 
Newark-Jersey City were similar; there 
was little significant variation in levels 
among Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and St. 
Louis; Buffalo and Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
two great grain-milling centers, had simi- 
lar levels. 

Bridgeport, while ranking above 
Boston, was still below the cities of the 
three regions already discussed. The 
New England cities all had somewhat 
consistently similar levels compared to 
this nation-wide ranking. 

Atlanta and Dallas, representing the 
South in Table 3, ranked last in all indus- 
try wage levels. Our check against current 
data generally places the Southern cities 
in the lowest wage categories. However, 
wage levels in Houston and Richmond 
were found to be higher in the rankings 
than wage levels in some of the cities of 
the other regions. 


Caution on All-Industry Ranking 


The use of the all-industry ranking 
may be an over-simplification of the data 
in some cases. When the ranking in- 
cludes only the skilled maintenance occu- 
pations, the wage levels in Atlanta and 
Dallas are much more nearly compara- 
ble with the wage levels in the northern 
and western cities. The discussion on 
occupational wage differentials which 
follows will more appropriately indicate 
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the relative position of skilled workers 
in the south. 


* * * 


Our second pattern of wage variations 
emphasizes the over-all stability of the 
regional pattern while stressing the in- 
herent dynamic qualities. The classifi- 
cation of major metropolitan areas by 
wage level describes in greater detail 
these dynamic elements of the country’s 
wage structure. 


OCCUPATIONAL VARIATIONS 


Occupational wage differentials play 
an important role in the economics of 
labor. They provide the primary means 
for compensating workers for the train- 
ing, education, skill, and working condi- 
tions required in the performance of 
different jobs. Differences also provide 
the means of attracting specific types of 
labor into the skilled occupations. 


Range of Occupational Differentials 


Since the data in Table 1 detail a 
seemingly endless variation among dif- 
ferent occupations in average hourly 
earnings, a more simple ordering of the 
data is presented in Table 4. The average 
hourly earnings for each occupation in 
each city are expressed as a percentage 
of the average wage for the unskilled 
task of stock handler and hand trucker. 
This occupation comes closest to a com- 
mon labor category among the selected 
occupations and provides the most stable 
base from which to compare occupational 
differentials. 

On the average, the skilled occupations 
ranged from 31 per cent for maintenance 
painters to 47 per cent for tool-and-die 
makers above the average for stock 
handlers. Electricians had a differential 
of 41 per cent above stock handlers; 
carpenters and machinists were 39 per 
cent above the base; engineers and 
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mechanics were 36 per cent and 33 per 
cent, respectively, above the laborer 
class. 

Among the custodial, warehousing, 
and shipping occupations, the differen- 
tials ranged from 15 per cent below for 
janitors to 10 per cent above the base 
for drivers of medium-sized trucks and 
fork lift power trucks. The indexes for 
order fillers, packers, and watchmen 
were under the base on the average, 
while the indexes for shipping-and-re- 
ceiving clerks and light-truck drivers 
were above. 


Rank of Occupations by 
Wage Differentials 


It might be useful to rank these se- 
lected occupations, employing the data 
of Table 4, by their median index above 
the common base. The following order 
results: 


. Tool-and-die makers. 
. Electricians, maintenance. 


Carpenters and machinists, main- 
tenance. 


. Engineers, stationary boiler. 
. Mechanics, maintenance. 
. Painters, maintenance. 


. Truck drivers (medium) 
truckers, power (fork lift). 


. Shipping-and-receiving clerks. 

. Truck drivers, light. 

. Stock handlers and hand truckers. 
. Order fillers and packers. 

. Watchmen. 

. Janitors. 


and 


As shown by the data, wage differen- 
tials between skilled and unskilled occu- 
pations varied substantially by city. The 
widest ranges prevailed in Houston and 
Norfolk. The narrowest ranges prevailed 
in San Francisco and Pittsburgh. There 
were sufficient deviations from the re- 
gional pattern and from the city rankings 
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by average rate to segregate occupational 
differentials into a separate pattern. 


Economics of Occupational Differentials 


The differentials among occupations in 
an area are dependent primarily upon 
the supply-and-demand factors affecting 
each of the various types of jobs. Where 
the supply of skilled labor in relation to 
the industrial requirements for these 
skills is short as compared to an abun- 
dance of unskilled labor, the differential 
will be high. Houston is the typical ex- 
ample of this relationship. In its popu- 
lation of a little more than 800,000, there 
is an abundant supply of unskilled labor 
receiving a historically low wage. The 
ratio of skilled labor to the demands of 
the petroleum industry and the world’s 
leading port for the shipment of petro- 
leum is much smaller. San Francisco 
represents the reverse relationship. Here 
a traditionally high wage level for all 
occupations is maintained in order to 
attract labor to the Far West, and there 
is no great excess of unskilled workers 
as is found in the South. 

Another factor which is prominent in 
determining the extent of differentials is 
the number of unskilled workers in rela- 
tively high-paying industries. The mini- 
mum wage for most plants in the Pitts- 
burgh steel industry was $1.36 an hour 
with a straight-line progression along a 
skill scale of constant 5-cents-an-hour 
intervals. With a large proportion of its 
workers engaged in this industry, the 
over-all differentials in Pittsburgh are 
narrowed. Detroit exhibits some of the 
same characteristics in its wage differ- 
entials as Pittsburgh, with high minimum 
entrance rates prevailing in its manu- 
facturing industries. 

The ranking of occupations presented 
earlier is an example of current wage 
differentials. On the whole, they reflect 
the influences of the requirements of 
skill, training, and experience necessary 
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to perform the specific functions. To 
assist in determining equitable differen- 
tials between occupations, job evaluation 
systems have been introduced into more 
and more firms. Differentials that are 
accepted as equitable by management and 
labor will ordinarily be correlated with 
rates for comparable work in the con- 
tiguous labor market. 


Factors Tending to Narrow Differentials 


There are long-run factors affecting 
the wage rates that tend toward narrow- 
ing differentials between occupations. 
The supply of immigrant labor no longer 
swells the ranks of the labor force; the 
application of mechanical equipment to 
manual tasks is changing the character 
of many laboring jobs; and the extension 
of unionism to the workers in the un- 
skilled occupations brings pressure re- 
garding their wages to the collective- 
bargaining table. 
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Also, there are other factors which are 
inducing narrower percentage-wise differ- 
entials between occupations. Periods of 
full employment tend to reinforce these 
tendencies as more alternative opportuni- 
ties for employment are offered to the 
unskilled worker. A final factor which 
has had particular significance on cur- 
rent wage differentials is the practice of 
granting flat cents-per-hour general wage 
increases. They have resulted in larger 
percentage boosts in wages to the lower- 
paid workers and a narrowing of the 
percentage differential. 


* * * 


The pattern of occupational wage dif- 
ferentials has become clearer with the 
passage of time. As the industrial struc- 
ture matures, the type of labor required 
to operate it becomes more stable. Over 
time, then, some of the randomness is 
shaken out of the wage rates, and a more 
reasonable relationship between occupa- 
tions becomes established. 


Living Costs in 34 Cities Surveyed by BLS 


THE COST OF LIVING for a family of four in the large cities of the middle Atlantic 
states is now over $4,000 a year, according to the Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. To maintain himself, a wife, and two children on a “modest but 
adequate” scale, a worker must have an income of at least $4,083 if he lives in New 
York City, $4,078 in Philadelphia, $4,203 in Pittsburgh, and $4,127 in Bufffalo, accord- 
ing to a recent BLS survey. 


Identical surveys of the cost of a standard “market basket” of the goods and 
services a four-person family needs to live were made in 34 large cities throughout 
the country. The results may be used to gauge relative differences in living costs 
from one city to another. Contrary to some impressions, New York is not the most 
expensive city in the country in which to live, the survey indicated. It ranks only 
twenty-sixth out of the 34 cities. 


How “Work Surface Height” Affects Efficiency 


DOES THE HEIGHT of the worktable materially affect productive efficiency? 


Writing in the Journal of Applied Psychology, Douglas S. Ellis of Iowa State 
College reports that there is a marked difference in the speed at which operators 
can work, depending upon the level of the work surface. This conclusion is based 
on tests of 48 persons performing a task requiring manual dexterity at six different 
levels of work-surface height, ranging from a minimum average of 25.9 inches above 
the ground to a maximum of 52.7 inches. The best performance was achieved at 
an average height of 42 inches, or three inches below the worker’s elbow. 








A Case Study in Testing Supervisors 


MILTON L. ROCK* 


How a battery of psychological tests can prove a useful addition to a supervisory 
development program is described in this article. The experience of one large com- 
pany with such a personal inventory indicates that the results not only form a sound 
basis for determining individual weaknesses and possibilities for improvement but 
also point up areas of common weakness which need special attention. Noteworthy 


is the fact that the 96 participating supervisors feel the tests have been of real 


personal benefit. 


VERY OFTEN there is a misunderstanding 
about what the term “testing” or “testing 
program” actually means. Many indus- 
trial concerns have a testing program or 
have been exposed to the results and 
therefore hold a stereotyped notion as to 
the functions of such a program, its bene- 
fits, and the results therefrom. It is our 
conviction that the possible benefits from 
a testing program are seldom fully ex- 
ploited and the fault is placed on the pro- 
gram itself rather than on those who ad- 
minister it and fail to utilize its full po- 
tential. 


A testing program can be more than 
a set of scores indicating that some indi- 
vidual does or does not qualify in a stand- 
ardized situation as compared to others 
in the same standardized situation. The 
following report is an indication of what 
a company can do with a testing program 
beyond the usual accepted use. 


Aims of the Program 


A large eastern company conducts a 
semi-annual training conference of se- 
lected supervisors called “What’re We 
Doing?” This is a supervisory develop- 


ment program that includes orientation 
and training in all phases of management. 
In 1949 it was decided to include psycho- 
logical testing of supervisors as part of 
this program. The original purpose was 
twofold: 

1. Supervisory Guidance. To analyze 
the test results and discuss them with the 
individual supervisors in a private, con- 
fidential interview, pointing out their 
strong points and their weaknesses and 
giving them assistance in overcoming the 
weaknesses; informing the supervisors as 
to how they stand in relation to others 
and what they must do in order to develop 
to the fullest. They are given the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves freely on 
any problems, personal or in the work 
area. 

2. Development of Test Battery. To 
choose a combination that would prove 
most reliable in the selection of super- 
visors, by upgrading only those em- 
ployees who have the highest potential 
and possess the attributes found most de- 
sirable and effective. 


The next two steps grew out of the 
original program as a result of a desire 


* Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc., Philadelphia. 
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to utilize the available information to its 
fullest extent: 


3. Comparison of Supervisors. To 
compare this company’s supervisors with 
supervisors in general and thereby have 
an additional criterion in evaluating the 
need, direction, and effectiveness of this 
supervisory development program. 

4. Information for Management. To 
analyze the group test data and utilize 
them to help management in evaluating 
supervisory requirements and strengths 
and weaknesses in the development pro- 
gram. Also to plan future group train- 
ing, emphasizing areas where a common 
weakness is indicated and minimizing 
those areas where supervisors are func- 
tioning at an acceptable level. 

It was decided that the supervisors 
should state their reactions to this pro- 
gram anonymously and participate in de- 
termining its usefulness and future course. 
Individual results would be given only 
to the supervisor concerned. Manage- 
ment would receive only group results. 


Supervisors Participating 


Ninety-six supervisors chosen from 
plants in various sections of the country 
took part in the program. Their back- 
ground may be summarized as follows: 
Experience: From six months to 27 years 

with the company. 

Education: Grammar-school to postgrad- 
uate, as high as Ph.D. in Chemistry. 
Age Range: 23 to 49 years. 


Occupations: Spread through all the de- 
partments in the company, including 
accounting, personnel, finishing, pro- 
duction, staff, mechanical, and devel- 
opment and research. 


Development of the Test Battery 


In an interview with the company’s 
personnel department and production 
men, it was decided to test the following 
five areas: 
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1. Interests as to pertinence and in- 
tensity. 

2. The intellectual capacity or ability 
to adapt to new situations. 

3. Knowledge and insight in the 
areas of human relations. 


4. Knowledge as based on an informa- 
tion test devised by and for the 
company. 

5. Personality. 


Interest was considered by most of the 
company’s management men as a very 
important factor in supervisory success. 
It was planned to use the results to de- 
termine whether a pertinent interest was 
important to success, whether a comple- 
mentary interest was important, or 
whether a combination of the two was 
most desirable. The Kuder Preference 
Record! was administered. This is a 
test of function preferences. 

The second area was investigated by 
the use of a standard intelligence test, the 
Personnel Test developed by Wonderlic.? 
This is the only timed test in the battery 
and is composed of verbal, problem-solv- 
ing, and mathematical items. 

The human-relations area comprised 
the important field of management-worker 
relations and the relations of the super- 
visor both to his employer and to those 
who work under his supervision. This 
area was investigated with the How Su- 
pervise Test, composed of 17 questions 
on Supervisory Practices, 24 questions 
on Company Policies, and 29 questions 
on Supervisor Opinions. 

A company information test was de- 
signed. This included questions con- 
cerning company history, policies and 
practices, production knowledge, and the 
like. The test was administered to the 


1Kuder, Frederic G., Kuder Preference Record- 
+ piece Science Research Associates, Chicago, 


2 Wonderlic, E. F., Personnel Test. Glencoe, III. 


8 File, Quentin W., and Remmers, H. UH., 


How = The Psychological Corporation. 
New York, N. Y. 
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first group of 22 supervisors, and the 
first revision was made for the second 
group. 

Some of the traits of the individual’s 
personality were explored by the use of 
the Briggs-Myers Type Indicator.* This 
is a situational preference questionnaire 
based on Jung’s 16 personality types. The 
results appear on four scales: Extraver- 
sion — Introversion; Sense-perception — 
Intuitive-perception; Thinking-judgment 
—Feeling-judgment; Judging function— 
Perceptive function. 


Results of the Tests 


In the area of interest, 42 per cent of 
all supervisors taking the tests had one 
intense pertinent interest plus a comple- 
mentary interest; that is, these super- 
visors were interested in fields of en- 
deavor which were definitely related to 
the work they are in and also had one or 
more interests in fields outside their work 


which could be used for broadening their 
personality. Thirty-six per cent of those 
tested had a pertinent interest; that is, 
their fields of interest were directly re- 


lated to their occupation. Twenty-two 
per cent had no interest in fields that 
normally are associated with the occupa- 
tions they are now in, but they may have 
had interests in other fields. 

In the area of adapting to new situa- 
tions, the supervisors had a range of 
scores from the Ist percentile to the 98th 
percentile. The average of the group was 
at the 75th percentile. 

In the area of personality, considering 
the degree of confidence of the individual, 
his unconscious strain, and inconsisten- 
cies in his personality and type, it would 
appear that 84 per cent of the company 
supervisors are average or above; 16 per 
cent are below average. The average- 
or-above individuals have a mature per- 
sonality, a clear-cut type, high confi- 


* Myers, Isabel Briggs, Briggs-Myers Type Indicator. 
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dence, and freedom from strain. The 
others have no clear-cut type, low con- 
fidence, or a tendency toward strain. It 
must be realized that the comparison here 
is with supervisory personality, which re- 
quires the ability to motivate workers, 
to make decisions, to lead people. The 
16 per cent who are below the average 
are below it with respect to supervisory 
personality only and not necessarily with 
respect to the personality structure of peo- 
ple in general. 

The average score made in the How 
Supervise Test, showing the ability of 
the individual to handle people in a su- 
pervisory capacity, was the 89th percen- 
tile. This compares very favorably with 
the national medial of supervisors, that 
being the 50th percentile. The lowest 
score of this group of people was the 2nd 
percentile; the highest score was the 99th 
percentile. 

The original and modified information 
test has proved to be a most adequate 
test in the field of know-how covering the 
areas of general company policy, com- 
pany history, company production policy, 
knowledge of production, and arithmetic 
reasoning. 

The tests were given to four groups of 
supervisors over a period of two years. 


Practical Application of the Information 


Evaluation of the results indicated 
rather clearly that the majority of the 
best and most successful supervisors had 
these characteristics: 

1. Average-or-above interest; that is, 
they had a pertinent interest in the 
job they were doing. 
Average-or-above intelligence. 
Above-average know-how 
good management principles. 
Average-or-above knowledge of the 
company for which they work. 

A normal personality without evi- 
dence of a strong deviation. 


about 





Additional information gained from 
the tests follows: 

1. Education was not a limiting factor 

in supervision in this case. 

2. Age was not a limiting factor (age 

range, 23 to 49). 

3. Specialty was not important. 

Interview and Discussion with Super- 
visors: Each supervisor is given an in- 
terview after testing. During this pe- 
riod, the results of the tests are thor- 
oughly discussed. The tests and the pur- 
pose of the program are explained, and 
the man is told how and where he stands 
in relation to the general population and 
to his co-workers as well. It is stressed 
that a battery of tests such as these and 
an extensive interview are used for se- 
lection. 

Evidences of limitations or shortcom- 
ings are discussed and suggestions made 
as to a method for correcting them. 
Reading material or a program of self- 
improvement may be _ recommended. 
Problems such as worry, inner tensions, 
shyness, ability to make decisions, as- 
sumption of responsibility, delegation of 
responsibility, interests, and general man- 
agement principles are dealt with as the 
need arises. Corrective or developmental 
action is explored with those supervisors 
who are in the wrong field or are in line 
rather than staff positions. Points brought 
up by the supervisors also are covered, 
and assistance is given wherever possible. 
This interview is strictly confidential, and 
the supervisors are encouraged to ex- 
press themselves freely. They also air their 
feelings toward the company, which may 
be positive or negative criticisms. Many 
of the suggestions have been found to be 
valuable and useful. 

The primary purpose of this interview 
is to help the supervisor develop in a ma- 
ture, well-integrated way, with a personal 
analysis after a psychological evaluation 
to help him know himself better and give 
him a chance to express himself about 
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his personal problems to someone who is 
competent in the area of human relations. 

Analysis of Supervisory Opinions, 
Practices, and Policies. An analysis of 
supervisory opinions, practices, and man- 
agement policies indicates a near-unanim- 
ity of agreement on some points and a 
striking difference of opinion among the 
supervisors on other points. 

The areas where over 94 per cent of 


the supervisors were found in full accord 
are: 


1. Training employees for promotion. 
Keeping workers informed. 
Value of the principles of fair play 
toward subordinates. 
Placing high value on employee 
benefit programs. 
Importance of developing a feel- 
ing of belonging among employees. 
Value of supervisors’ learning and 
developing in management princi- 
ples. 
There were several policies, based on the 
value of employee participation in man- 
agement, where total agreement was 
reached and also several policies based 
on this principle where there was wide 
disagreement. 
The areas where 33 to 70 per cent of 


the supervisors were in disagreement 
with the others are: 


1. Information about and functions of 
labor unions. 


2. Understanding of the requirements 
and responsibilities of a super- 
visor. 

3. Understanding of employee mo- 
tives and needs. 


Analysis of the Anonymous Question- 
naire. All the supervisors were given the 
opportunity to comment on and criticize 
the program by filling in an anonymous 
questionnaire composed of open-end and 
multiple-choice questions. The final step 
in the program was the analysis of the 
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replies. At this time, 85 questionnaires 5. They felt that the personal inven- 

have been returned. The results of the tory added value to the “What’re 

analysis are as follows: 

1. The supervisors felt that the inven- 

tory was helpful (89 per cent). 
They felt it advisable to continue 
the inventory (94 per cent). * * 
They felt that the consultant, as op- This personal inventory is accepted by 
posed to a company employee, 
should present the inventory (93 


We Doing?” series and that it 
should be provided for future 
groups (92 per cent). 


the supervisors as well as the company as 
per cent) a useful and valuable aid in the progres- 


They were not pressured into tak- sive program of supervisory and indi- 
ing part in the inventory, nor did vidual development. The participants 
they resent the whole idea (100 per particularly feel that it has been of real 
cent). personal benefit. 


A Plan for Sharing in Productivity 


IF THE EMPLOYEE compensation problem is to be resolved, it is necessary to lift our 
economic sights to a target other than just the conventional wage-price spiral method, 
according to a booklet recently prepared and published by the Eddy-Rucker-Nickels 
Company.* 

These two basic principles are stated as: (1) the differential wage rate for com- 
pensation of individuals according to skill and merit; and (2) the proportional 
sharing of Production Values for compensation of labor as a whole. 


The differential wage rate, when properly applied, it is stated, serves the essential 
function of distributing any given payroll fund among individual workers according 
to skill and merit. On the other hand, it is pointed out that the most efficient use 
of the differential wage-rate principle rests heavily upon how well its structure offers 
adequate opportunity and adequate incentive for advancement to the individual 
worker. Furthermore, it is stated that in the manipulation of the wage-rate level 
there is a lack of the predictability that inspires teamwork. 


Therefore, it is argued, there is an impelling need for the second basic principle 
of compensation, which is the predictable and non-arbitrary division of Production 
Values between (a) the hourly payroll fund and (b) the management or company 
fund used for salaried compensation, non-compensation costs and ownership obliga- 
tions. This principle, known as the Rucker Share of Production Plan, was originally 
developed in 1932 by Allen W. Rucker. 


While the differential wage rate serves the essential function of distributing any 
given payroll among individual workers according to skill and merit, the Rucker 
Principle performs an equally essential function of division of a firm’s true disposable 
income between the hourly-paid workers and the management in a definitely pre- 
dictable way. 


It is emphatically pointed out that these two principles of compensation do not 
conflict with each other. The Rucker Principle simply supplements the distribution 
principle with an allied principle for measuring and constantly sharing Production 
Values between the workers, as a group or a team, and the management in each plant. 


* Two Basic Principles of Employee Compensation. The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 15 pages. Gratis. 





Selection and Appraisal of Engineering 
Graduates: A Case Study 


DERYCK ADAMSON 


Research Assistant, Personnel Department 
The Shawinigan Water and Power Company, Montreal 


Alarmed at the growing shortage of qualified engineers, some companies are hiring 
engineering graduates indiscriminately and placing them in jobs where the immediate 
need is greatest, with little regard to their qualifications and training needs. The 
results: often are excessive turnover in strategic jobs and impaired public relations, 
which can seriously affect future recruiting. Outlined here is a plan one company 
has developed for building up a stable engineering force through highly selective 
recruiting, and continuous appraisal during the initial period of employment to deter- 


mine how engineering trainees can best be developed. 


ACCORDING TO ESTIMATES, the graduating 
classes of engineering schools in Canada 
and the United States will fall far short 
of supplying the heavy demand of indus- 
try for technical men. This might give 
rise in a few companies to the idea that 
any graduate who presents himself at 
the employment office should be hired 
on sight and immediately put to work.* 
On second thought, however, it can be 
easily seen that industry will only be 
served if each graduate is placed in 
that company and type of work in which 
his particular aptitudes may be employed 
to the best advantage. It is becoming 
increasingly important that the trained 
men entering industry today should be 
so selected that they will be of most 
value to industry as a whole. Indis- 
criminate soliciting and hiring of these 
graduates are unlikely to improve tech- 
nical staffs; on the contrary, they will 


* Time (April 21, 1952) reports that one large com- 

pany recently offered to hire Yale’s entire crop 
of graduate electrical engineers—sight unseen— 
and that another firm promised the University of 
Santa Clara to employ even those engineering 
students whe flunked their finals. 


seriously distort established salary struc- 
tures, and many months of the young 
graduates’ lives may be wasted. Tech- 
nically trained men are very valuable to 
industry at the present time. Neverthe- 
less, they cannot be of full value unless 
they are employed in work situations 
to which they are properly suited and 
in which they can be trained quickly 
and well to carry their share of the tech- 
nical responsibilities. 

The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company has long recognized the ad- 
vantage of training young graduate engi- 
neers for future management or technical 
positions. For over a quarter of a century 
small groups of young men have found 
their way into the Shawinigan organiza- 
tion through the company’s training 
course. The large number of former 
trainees now in responsible positions is 
indicative of the success of this policy. 

In the years before the war, training 
consisted almost entirely of “learning by 
doing,” with a much less formal struc- 
ture than that employed today. Since 
1946, however, larger groups have been 
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employed to offset the backlog built up 
during the war plus the demand for 
additional staff due to postwar expan- 
sion. This necessitated a formalized 
training program which could be in- 
tegrated with the over-all company train- 
ing plan. The reorganized training course 
is actually an orientation in which the 
trainees move around the area served 
by the company for a period of 14 
months. They travel singly or in pairs 
and spend one month in each establish- 
ment on their schedules. They are re- 


quired to observe and take part in the ° 


work of the establishment to which they 
are attached, to write a monthly report 
of their activities, and to attend confer- 
ences on company information and su- 
pervisory topics, and they are assessed 
each month by their supervisors. The 
object of the training course is to let 
them see and participate in as many 
phases of the company’s business as pos- 
sible before appointment to a firm posi- 
tion and, at the same time, to give them 
the opportunity of meeting as many em- 
ployees as possible. Since the company 
serves a territory of 25,000 square miles 
within the Province of Quebec, with 
groups of employees at widely separated 
points, the latter function of the course 
is of considerable importance. Fourteen 
months is a comparatively long training 
period, but very necessary in this par- 
ticular instance. 

Experience during the first few years 
of the reorganized course showed that, 
if a trainee was having difficulty, sev- 
eral months elapsed before the fact came 
to the attention of the Training Super- 
visor. In some cases, the graduate fol- 
lowed the course to the end before it 
became obvious that he would never fit 
into the company. Sometimes this was 
because he had fallen into bad habits 
and had created such a poor impression 
that no supervisor would have him. In 
other cases, the trainee was found to 
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have been unsuited to the company from 
the outset, but these facts had not been 
apparent in the employment process. The 
loss in training costs due to discharge of 
a trainee is quite expensive and creates 
bad personnel and public relations which 
can seriously affect future recruiting. 

The problem, then, was to improve 
the process of initial selection and to 
design an effective method of assessing 
graduates during the training period, so 
that trainees’ difficulties would come to 
light early in the course. 


Tentative Test Battery 


In December, 1948, a tentative battery 
of psychological tests was included in 
the selection process. These tests were 
intended to be used as a cautionary 
measure rather than a selection instru- 
ment until sufficient data could be col- 
lected for a follow-up validation study. 
Interpretation was based on the lower 
limits of the standard population norms 
on the premise that if an applicant scored 
in the lower 25 per cent of the popula- 
tion his employment might be a risk. 

The tentative battery included the fol- 
lowing: the American Council of Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination for Col- 
lege Freshmen, a_ higher-level mental 
ability test; Test of Practical Judgment 
(Cardall), a test requiring the selection 
of the best, second best, and third best 
actions to be taken in specific situations; 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, a per- 
sonality test which is available in both 
the English and the French languages; 
Vocational Interest Test (Strong), an 
occupational interest test; Test A, a spe- 
cially constructed test consisting of items 
related to supervisory work; and Test B, 
a specially constructed projective test in- 
tended to measure ability to create in a 
spatial relationship. 

These tests were administered to all 
trainees in the course in December, 1948, 
and to all those hired since that date. 
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Construction of the Rating Scale 


The development of an effective meth- 
od of assessing trainees during the train- 
ing period presented several problems. 

Prior to 1948, a factored rating scale 
had been used in which the supervisor 
indicated his opinion as to the degree 
to which each trait was possessed by the 
trainee. Experience with this method 
showed that the traits were interpreted 
differently by each supervisor and it was 
very difficult to compare ratings. Infor- 
mation of an objective nature was lack- 
ing, and the supervisor found it hard 
to form a useful opinion after one 
month’s observation. It was evident that 
a method of reporting observations or 
incidents which would indicate the 
trainee’s behavior would be more valu- 
able in this situation than the super- 
visor’s opinion based on his contact with 
the trainee during the month. 

It was also felt that an indication of 
the general type of work the trainee was 
best suited for would be very useful in 
the process of assigning trainees to firm 
positions on the completion of training. 
To do this, the jobs which they were ex- 
pected to fill were classed in two broad 
groups, “supervisory” and “specialist,” 
“supervisory” meaning a position requir- 
ing the supervision of groups of em- 
ployees in various types of work and 
“specialist” meaning a position in which 
the solution of technical problems was 
of major importance and few, if any, em- 
ployees were supervised. The word “spe- 
cialist” was used because all these 
trainees were referred to as “engineers” 
and it was desired to distinguish be- 
tween supervisory and purely engineer- 
ing occupations. 

Success in an organization depends 
to a very great extent upon the ease with 
which an individual can fit himself into 
the way of life and thought of the or- 
ganization as a whole. In a particular 
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organization the accepted behavior pat- 
tern of a “good” supervisor, engineer, 
salesman, etc., is usually a composite re- 
flection of the background and behavior 
of present and former members of the 
organization. A newcomer is molded to 
this pattern to some extent, and at the 
same time he changes the pattern slight- 
ly. A trainee who can fit in easily may 
have a greater chance of success because 
he creates less disturbance when joining 
the organization—i.e., he requires less 
molding and makes less change in the 
accepted pattern. 


Thus it was necessary to determine 
the behavior pattern which contributes 
to success in either supervisory or spe- 
cialist positions in The Shawinigan Water 
and Power Company. This was done by 
preparing a list of descriptive statements 
and asking 44 present supervisors and 
specialists in the company to rate them 
as to the degree of success a trainee might 
attain if he behaved in the manner de- 
scribed. They were asked to assign two 
values to each statement, one in rela- 
tion to supervisory work and the other 
in relation to specialist duties. The scale 
used was a simple linear scale from 10 
to 70. The participant was also asked to 
add any statements describing behavior 
which he thought were important with 
respect to success or failure in either of 
the two occupational groups. The num- 
ber of additional statements suggested 
made it necessary to send out a sup- 
plementary list. 


Discrimination values were calculated 
statistically for each statement. Those 
statements which discriminated most be- 
tween successful and unsuccessful super- 
visors and specialists, and between suc- 
cessful supervisors and successful spe- 
cialists, were chosen for inclusion in the 
final form. The statistical data on this 
analysis are contained in Appendix A. 

Following a few minor adjustments, 60 
items were chosen. Thirty-one of these 
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statements describe what might be termed 
“desirable” behavior, and the remainder 
describe “undesirable” behavior. A copy 
of the completed Monthly Report on 
Trainee is shown in Figure 1. 


Use of the Rating Form 


Rating. One copy of the form is sent 
to the supervisor of each trainee each 
month throughout the training period. 
As shown in the instructions, the super- 
visor is simply asked to read through 
the list of statements and place a check 
mark opposite those which describe be- 
havior he has observed in the trainee 
during that month. He is also asked not 
to consider the frequency with which a 
trainee has behaved in this manner. For 
example, if he has observed that the 
trainee “left work without permission” 
once during the month, that statement is 
to be checked in spite of the fact that 


it was the only occasion. It was thought 
that the number of times this statement 
was checked, for the same trainee, by all 
the supervisors during the training period 
would be a better indication of the fre- 
quency of this type of behavior. 


Scoring. The report form is then 
scored by calculating the average values 
of the items checked. The mean score 
values which were determined during 
the original survey are used for this 
purpose, and the scoring process is 
simply to assign the supervisory and 
specialist values to each statement 
checked, add them, and divide by the 
number of items checked. The result is 
two rating scores—one with respect to 
supervisory duties and the other with 
respect to specialist duties. 

Analysis. By checking these two rating 
scores during the training period and 
watching the relationship between them, 
the trainee’s over-all value to the com- 
pany and his suitability for either of the 
two occupations is brought to light. This 
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is valuable in keeping a continuous check 
on the trainee’s performance as well as 
indicating the type of work he may be 
best suited for. 

When it becomes obvious through 
these reports that the trainee is having 
difficulty, a review of the report forms 
shows definite failings which can be ob- 
jectively discussed with him. The Gen- 
eral Training Supervisor is then able to 
counsel him with a view to correcting 
his shortcomings. 


Establishment of Criteria for 
Test Validation 


This method of assessment also per- 
mitted the establishment of criteria with 
which to compare the test data collected 
in the initial selection of trainees. The 
criterion group of 30 subjects is com- 
posed of all trainees who were in the 
training course during 1949 and were 
still in the employ of the company in 
December, 1950. By December 31, 1950, 
all 30 subjects had been in a firm posi- 
tion at least five months. 


To establish criteria for the test valida- 
tion, the supervisor of each trainee was 
sent a copy of the rating form with a 
request that he check the 10 statements 
which described behavior he had ob- 
served most frequently in the trainee. 
Two sets of criteria were then extracted 
from this data. The first set consisted of 
an indication of over-all suitability. This 
was arrived at by averaging the super- 
visory and specialist ratings of each 
trainee and selecting the upper and lower 
30 per cent as criterion groups against 
which to compare test scores. These 
groups are referred to in the following 
discussion as Groups G-1 and G-2. 

The second set of criteria consisted 
of an indication of the type of work the 
trainee was best suited for. This was 
established by selecting the upper third 
of both the supervisory and specialist 
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FIGURE 1 





MonTHLY REPORT ON TRAINEE (PAGE 1) 


CONFIDENTIAL 





THE SHAWINIGAN WATER & POWER COMPANY 





Personnel Department — Training Division 





STAFF DEVELOPMENT TRAINING 





MONTHLY REPORT ON TRAINEE 





Name of Trainee Location 








Type of Work Date 








For use of Personnel Department 


Raw Score. Number 


4 

















INSTRUCTIONS: 


During the time this trainee has worked under your supervision you have no doubt 
noticed certain things about the way he performs his work and deals with his fellow workers. 
You are requested to record these observations by reading the following statements and placing 
a check mark (V) on the line opposite each one which describes something you have noticed 
about him. It should be possible for you to check from 8 to 15 of the following statements. 


When you have completed this report please sign your name in the space provided 
on the last page and return the form. 
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FIGURE 1 (CONT'D) 





MontTH Ly REpPorT ON TRAINEE (PAGE 2) 
Finds work for himself when not given any definite job to do. 
Is fully conversant with basic engineering principles. 
Workmen cooperate fully under his orders. 
sliabiniiniinite Very interested in his work. 
Has irritating habits. 
Works in a slipshod manner. 


Asks questions to make sure he knows what is required when 
given a job to do. 


Fools or plays when he should be working. 
Arrives late for work or appointments. 
Leaves work without permission. 

Ignores suggestions for his own improvement. 
Learns quickly. 


Lacks confidence in starting a new job without someones assistance. 


Makes many small errors in his work. 

Accepts responsibility without question. 

Preoccupied with thoughts outside his work. 

Seriously concerned about the safety of others. 
sancisideieisetaii Leaves jobs ‘‘half done” or poorly finished 
sneneibaisinabaseaebin Generally liked by other persons in the plant. 


When instructed to do a job in a certain way makes changes 
without advising his superior. 


Likes complicated mechanisms or circuits. 

Difficult to talk to. 

Not very alert. 

Has a superior understanding of mathematics. 

Always works safely. 

Needs constant watching when performing a job. 

Plans his jobs well. 

Given to day dreaming. 

A hard worker. 

Lounges around when work is slack. 

Is willing to learn from every workman regardless of his position. 

Argues unreasonably when he thinks he is right. 
ai etait .. Exhibits a strong desire to succeed. 
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FIGURE 1 (CONT'D) 





MonTHLY REPORT ON TRAINEE (PAGE 3) 
Has a cheerful manner. 
Works neatly. 
Criticizes the Company or its policies. 
Mixes well in any group. 
Thinks he knows everything. 


coiinaisiiingnanin . Butts in on a conversation or group without invitation or intro- 
duction. 


Takes liberties with superiors. 
Speaks both French and English. 
His suggestions are well thought out. 
sensible .. Expresses himself clearly in a discussion. 
Is a clock watcher, last to arrive and first to leave. 


sil ailaiandillad Frequently works overtime to gain additional information and 
experience. 


setmnuenunne WYites a clear, concise and unbiased report. 
Keeps his supervisor advised on essential matters. 
Cannot be trusted with confidential information. 
Keeps his promises. 

wiiiaibaisdeiii .. Has the courage to express his own opinion. 


ume & problem must be explained to him several times before he under- 
stands. 


umm Links clearly, without being confused by his own feelings. 
Has an untidy, sloppy appearance. 
Always willing to assist his fellow workers. 


Can be depended upon to perform a job to the full measure of 
his ability. 


Sometimes untruthful. 


mune Has & low moral standard. 
nmin His Work suffers due to excessive drinking in private life. 


sialdimaeianaibiaal . Defends the Company’s policies when these are criticized by 
outsiders or fellow workmen. 








Signature of Reporting Officer. 
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rankings and eliminating those trainees 
who appeared in both groups, thus ob- 
taining two groups of trainees who ap- 
peared in the upper third of either the 
supervisory or the specialist scale. These 
groups are referred to in the discussion 
as Groups S (for “Supervisory”) and E 
(for “Specialist”). A table of the cri- 
teria used is shown in Appendix B. 


Method of Test Validation 


Each test was validated by calculating 
the significance of differences between 
the mean scores of rating groups G-l— 
G-2; S—E; S—G-2; and E—G-2. Biser- 
ial correlation coefficients also were de- 
termined. (A biserial correlation co- 
efficient is simply a statistic which indi- 
cates a degree of comparison or agree- 
ment between dichotomous groups.) 

Group G-1 and Group G-2 might be 
called the “high” group and the “low” 
group. If, upon examining the scores 
these groups made in a test, we found 
that all those persons in the “high” 
group had higher scores than those in the 
“low” group, the biserial correlation co- 
efficient would be positive and close to its 
maximum of +1. If, however, the re- 
verse was found to be true and all those 
in the “low” group obtained higher scores 
than anyone in the “high” group, the 
biserial correlation coefficient would be 
close to its negative maximum of—l, 
indicating almost full disagreement be- 
tween supervisors’ observations and the 
test scores. A coefficient of zero indi- 
cates that there is no relation positive or 
negative between the two factors being 
compared. 

The meaning of a significant difference 
can be explained by considering the 
data on the self-sufficiency scale of the 
Bernreuter Personality Test in Table 2. 
In the first two columns of this table we 
and the values 70 and 26; 70 is the 
mean or average of the scores obtained 
by the individuals in Group G-1, while 
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26 is the mean score obtained by those 
individuals in Group G-2. Thus persons 
who have been rated high obtain sub- 
stantially higher scores on this test than 
persons who have been rated low. The 
difference between the mean scores of the 
two groups is 44. Can this difference 
have occurred by chance? 


In the last column of the table we find 
a level of significance of 0.6 per cent. 
This indicates that the difference of 44 
between the two means Ml and M2 
could only have occurred by chance six 
times in 1,000. Therefore, we consider 
that this difference is not likely to have 
occurred by chance and that there is a 
real difference between these two groups, 
owing to some factor which is being 
measured by the self-sufficiency scale. 


Table 1 shows mean scores and stand- 
ard deviations of tests given to the 30 
staff development trainees. In Tables 2-5 
the validation data are shown for all the 
tests which were found to have predictive 
significance. Those tests which showed 
no predictive value have been discarded. 
The columns in the various tables other 
than those referred to have been included 
for statistical purposes. 


Discussion of Validation Results 


In examining Table 2 it will be noted 
that the “Q” or Quantitative Test in the 
American Council of Education Psycho- 
logical Examination has been retained in 
spite of the fact that the difference be- 
tween means is very small and the prob- 
ability that this has occurred by chance 
is 1 in 10. The reason for this is that 
the test was used in the original selection 
of a large portion of this group. The 
group, then, is largely a select one with 
respect to this test and the difference 
shown is thus reduced. 


The sum of raw scores on the Bern- 
reuter Personality Test shown in Table 2 
was investigated when it was noticed 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF TESTS 
GIVEN TO 30 STAFF DEVELOPMENT TRAINEES 


{N = 30] 





Name of Test 


Standard 
Deviation 





American Council of Education Psychological Examination: 


L Score 
Q Score 
Total Score 


Test of Practical Judgment (Cardall) 


Bernreuter Personality Test: 
Self-Sufficiency 
Sociability 
Algebraic Summation of Raw Scores 
Vocational Interest Blank (Strong): 
Group I: 
Dentist 
Group II: 
Physicist 
Engineer 
Chemist 
Group V: 
Y.M.C.A. Secretary 
High School Teacher (Social Science) 
Minister 
Group VII 
Chartered Public Accountant 
Group VIII: 
Office Man 
Group X: 
Author-Journalist 
Interest Maturity 














that large scores seemed to cluster at the 
lower end of the rating scale. Although 
extreme scores on other personality tests 
have in the past been found to indicate 
undesirable characteristics, there is no 
reason to believe that the algebraic sum 
of raw scores on the Bernreuter test 
should indicate anything. However, the 
negative biserial correlation of .44 and 
the significance level of 5 per cent indi- 
cate that this scale is actually measuring 
some personality factor or group of fac- 
tors directly related to the trainee’s suit- 
ability for employment and participation 
in the training course. Owing to the 


questionable nature of this scale, it is 
being used only as a secondary screening 
device to indicate that caution should be 
exercised when considering the employ- 
ment of such applicants until further 
data can be obtained to verify its accur- 
acy. 

The only rationalization that can be 
offered for the apparent validity of the 
scale is that persons who possess one or 
two personality traits to an extreme de- 
gree which are not offset by other traits 
might be irritating to their associates and 
thus might be described as “too stable,” 
“too self-confident,” “too emotional,” or 
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TABLE 2 


MEAN Scores, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, BISERIAL CORRELATIONS, AND LEVELS 


OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR Groups G-l ANp G-2 
{N = 18] 





Level of 


Name of Test §.D.1 .D. =o 


(Per Cent) 








A. C. E. Psychological Ex- 
amination: 


Total Score 


Test of Practical Judgment 
(Cardall) 


Bernreuter Personality Test: 
Self-Sufficiency, B2-S .. 
Sociability, F2-S 
Algebraic Sum of Raw 

Scores 


Vocational Interest Test 
(Strong): 
Group VII: 


Chartered Public 
Accountant 
































TABLE 3 


MEAN Scores, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, BISERIAL CORRELATIONS, AND LEVELS 


OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR Groups S AND E 
[N = 12] 





Level of 


Name of Test S.D.s .D. Signifi- 
cance 


(Per Cent) 





A. C. E. Psychological Ex- 
amination: 


Bernreuter Personality Test: 


Vocational Interest Test 
(Strong): 


Group I: 
Dentist 


Group II: 
Physicist 
Engineer 
Chemist 


Group V: 


Y.M.C.A. Secretary 


High School Teacher 
(Social Science) .. 


Minister 
Interest Maturity 
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TABLE 4 


MEAN ScorRES, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, BISERIAL CORRELATIONS, AND LEVELS 
OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR Groups G-2 AND S 


(N = 15) 





Name of Test 


Level of 
Signifi- 
cance 





| 
Bernreuter Personality Test:| 








(Per Cent) 














TABLE 5 


MEAN Scores, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, BISERIAL CORRELATIONS, AND LEVELS 
OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR Groups G-2 AND E 
[N = 15) 





Name of Test 


Level of 
Signi- 
ficance 

(Per Cent) 





A. C. E. Psychological Ex 
amination: 


L Score 
Vocational 
(Strong): 
Group II: 
Physicist 
Group VIII: 
Office Man 
Group X 
Author-Journalist . 


Interest Test 





























“too friendly.” For example, a person 
might be so stable as to appear prac- 
tically non-human to a majority of his 
associates. 

The Test of Practical Judgment is be- 
ing used in a similar manner until fur- 
ther data can be collected. 


Use of the Test Battery and 
Profile Report Sheet 


After a preliminary interview in which 
it is determined that the applicant is 
generally suitable and seriously desires 
to work with the company, he is given 
the primary screening tests. These are 
the American Council of Education 


Psychological examination and the Bern- 
reuter Personality Test. The quantitative 
and total scores on the former test and 
the B2-S and F2-S scores on the latter 
test are obtained immediately and re- 
ported on the Test Profile sheet shown in 
Figures 2 and 3. 

If the applicant’s test profile on the 
primary screening tests is drawn entirely 
in the clear area shown on the sheet, he 
is then given the secondary tests, which 
are the Test of Practical Judgment and 
the Vocational Interest Test. 

However, if the applicant’s test profile 
enters the shaded area on one or more of 
the four primary screening tests, it indi- 
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cates that the applicant’s chance of suc- 
cess in the training course and subse- 
quently in the company are very low. 
The Employment Supervisor must then 
decide whether the applicant is to be 
given further consideration or is to be 
rejected. 

In the section of the profile sheet called 
“Secondary Screening Tests,” a profile 
which enters the shaded area indicates 
that the applicant’s chances of success 
are doubtful. 

The scales for chartered public ac- 
countant, the Test of Practical Judgment, 
and the algebraic sum of raw scores on 
the Bernreuter Personality Test relate to 
over-all suitability for employment in the 
company. 

The scales for office man and author- 
journalist relate to the applicant’s suc- 
cess as a specialist only. A profile which 
enters the shaded area on either of these 
two scales indicates that the applicant’s 
chances of success as a specialist are very 
low but does not necessarily indicate his 
possible success as a supervisor. 

With this information the Employ- 
ment Supervisor can hold a more ex- 
tensive interview before making the final 
decision to recommend the applicant for 
employment. 

In the section called “Placement Tests,” 
there are two areas under the headings 
“Supervisor” and “Specialist.” A profile 
which was drawn wholly or for the most 
part in one area would indicate that the 
trainee was more adapted for that type 
of work than the other. These indica- 
tions can be very valuable when the 
final appointments to firm positions in 
the company are being made. 

In designing the profile sheet the 
standard scale has been used for the 
Vocational Interest Test to agree with the 
method of reporting now in use. 

The profiles given in Figures 2 and 3 
are those of two representative trainees. 
Figure 2 shows the test performance of 
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a trainee who has proved successful in 
the training course and has developed 
into an able supervisor. Figure 3 shows 
the test performance of a trainee who 
was subsequently discharged because it 
was very difficult to find a place for him 
after the completion of his training. 


Conclusions 


In the foregoing discussion the vari- 
ous personnel tests used have been re- 
ferred to by their copyrighted names. In 
a few cases there is fairly good evidence 
to show that they measure a human 
factor closely related to the personality 
trait implied by that name. However, 
this is not important. There is little 
evidence, for example, to show that the 
B2-S scale of the Bernreuter Personality 
Test actually measures “self-sufficiency” ; 
the important point is that the B2-S or 
self-sufficiency scale measures a factor 
which determines whether or not a recent 
engineering graduate will be successful 
when placed in the Staff Development 
Training Course in The Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company. If we keep 
in mind that these tests must be used 
on recent university graduates in engi- 
neering in relation to their suitability 
for the Staff Development Training 
Course in The Shawinigan Water and 
Power Company, it is apparent that they 
are a valuable selection instrument. 

Consequently, we feel that if an appli- 
cant is selected through the use of the 
test battery integrated with a well-con- 
ducted interview, is counseled and ad- 
vised throughout the training period as 
indicated by his ratings and reports, and 
is finally placed in a firm position after 
the careful consideration of his training 
record, the results of interviews, and his 
test profile, there is little doubt that the 
young engineer starting on the training 
course will have a greater chance of suc- 
cess and will thus be of more value to 
our company. 
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FIGURE 2 


Test PROFILE OF A SATISFACTORY TRAINEE 


S.D.T. TEST PROFILE 


NAME OF APPLICANT A SATISFACTORY TRAINEE 








PRIMARY SCREENING TESTS 
NAME OF TEST PROFILE 


A.C.E. Peych. Exam. Q. 


Total (English only) 


Bernreuter 


Self-Sufficiency 
(B2 S$) 


Sociability 
(F2 


SECONDARY SCREENING TESTS 
NAME OF TEST PROFILE 
Strong Vocational 
Interest Test 


Chartered P. Acct. 
Office Man 


t 


Test of Practical 
Judgment 


Bernreuter - Algebraic 
Sum of ° 


PLACEMENT TESTS 
NAME OF TEST SUPERVISORY SPECIALIST 


Bernreuter B2 S$ 


35 30 
Strong Voc. Int. Test 
Dentist 


50 60 
Physicist 


Engineer 


Y.M.C.A. Sec'ty 
Soc. Sci. H.S. Tchr. 


Minister 


Reported by: _D.A,. 
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FIGURE 3 


TEST PROFILE OF AN UNSATISFACTORY TRAINEE 


8.D.T. TEST PROFILE 


NAME OF APPLICANT AN UNSATISFACTORY TRAINER 





PRIMARY SCREENING TESTS 
NAME OF TEST PROFILE 


A.C.E. Psych. Bram. Q. 


Total (English only) 


Bernreuter 
Self-Sufficiency 
(B2 $) 


Sociability 
2s) 


SECONDARY SCREENING TESTS 
NAME OF TEST PROFILE 
Strong Vocational 
Interest Test 
Chartered P. Acct. 


30 4O 50 


Office Man 


Test of Practical 
t 


Bernreuter - Algebraic 
Sum of ° 


PLACEMENT TESTS 
NAME OF TEST SUPERVISORY SPECIALIST 


Bernreuter B2 S 65 45 35 30 


Strong Voc. Int. Test 40 


Dentist 


50 60 70 


Physicist 
Engineer. 


Y.M.C.A. Sec'ty 
Soc. Sci. H.S. Tehr. 


Minister 


Reported by: D.A. 
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APPENDIX B 
CRITERIA FOR TEST VALIDATION 





Subject Supervisory Specialist Average 
tg Date Hired* Rating Rating Rating 
- Score Score Score S & 


Criterion Groups 








59.1 61.2 60.1 E 
60.4 59.6 60 

60.3 59.3 59.8 
60.4 58.4 59.4 
60.8 57.7 59.3 
60.5 57.7 59.1 
60.6 57.4 59.0 
59.8 58.2 59.0 
59.6 58.4 
61.3 56.6 
60.1 57.7 
59.8 58.1 
59.7 58.2 
56.9 59.5 
58.3 57.7 
59.9 55.9 
58.5 57.3 
57.4 58.5 
59.5 55.7 
57.0 58.2 
59.1 55.8 
56.0 56.0 
55.8 55.7 
55.4 54.5 
54.9 53.0 
52.6 49.3 
$1.5 49.6 
44.6 43.7 
43.0 43.5 
39.4 37.0 


CONAUNUAWH HE 


WH > >W>>>WS>D>P> OWE >> PUK PHP HHP wo 























* A, before 1949; B, during 1949. 


Norte: It will be seen under the column “Date Hired’’ that those trainees hired in 1949, when the tests were 


yg experimentally, tend to be rated higher than those who were hired before 1949, without the help 
of tests. 





AMA FALL MANUFACTURING CONFERENCE 


The Fall Manufacturing Conference of the American Management 
Association, which will feature a number of papers on subjects of interest 
to personnel executives, will be held Wednesday through Friday, De- 
cember 3-5, 1952 at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 














Industrial Relations Research 
At Universities 


Progress Report, 1951-52: Part Il 


From the research work being conducted at the industrial relations sections of our universities 
are emerging some highly significant findings, of practical and timely interest to personnel 
and labor-relations executives. Here is the concluding section of the editors’ latest summary 
of research currently under way (see Part I in Personnel, July, 1952), with some of the 
highlight findings. Reports from universities received too late for inclusion in this issue 
will be published in a supplementary report. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Division OF RESEARCH 


I. Administering Changes: A Case Study of Human Relations in a Factory. 
Field: Development of a new work group and commitment to organizational purposes. 


Organization and Sponsorship: The early part of the study was supported by case research 
funds of the Harvard Business School. At the end the manuscript was completed with funds 
available for advanced training and research in human relations. The active field research was 
carried out by two researchers who had been trained by the Human Relations Department at 


the School in a way of thinking about human relations, as well as in skills of observing and 
interviewing. 


Data: In gathering the data, the chief emphasis was on two kinds of activities: (1) Exten- 
sive on-the-spot observations on the interactions of the people concerned with the introduction 
of the new product and on any behavior which indicated what the events and interactions 
involved meant to them. (2) Frequent interviews, largely “non-directive” in orientation. In 
these interviews the researchers attempted to understand the internal frame of reference of the 
people concerned. Together these two activities occupied between 400-500 hours of field activity. 


Principal Hypotheses, Questions, and Findings: The researchers did not begin the study 
with specific hypotheses but rather with a broad conceptual scheme about individuals, as well 


as social systems. From the data there emerged a few broad uniformities of which the following 
are suggestive: 


The technological change in this study involved changes in interpersonal relationships. 


It was largely around those modifications of relationship, rather than around technological 
changes, per se, that resistance arose. 


Until the problems of relationship were at least partially resolved, progress on the technical 
aspects of the project was impeded. 


A critical element in the acceptance of changes was the skill of the administrator in 
understanding the various points of view represented and facilitating the development of 
satisfying new relationships. 


‘Publication: The collection and interpretation of data have been completed. Plans call for 
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publication of the research report in September, 1952, by the Division of Research, Harvard 
Business School. Authors are Harriet O. Ronken, Associate in Human Relations, and Paul R. 
Lawrence, Assistant Professor of Administration, Harvard Business School. 


Il. Problems of Salesgirls in a Small Department of a Large Store 
Field: Effects of Interpersonal Relationships on Organizational Operations. 


Organization and Sponsorship: The field work of this study was financed by the store. Work 
on the present manuscript has been supported from funds at the Business School available for 
advanced training and research in human relations. 


Data: The data were gathered chiefly by observations made by two research workers who 
spent a considerable part of their time for six months on the selling floor of the department 
in question. Many of the salesgirls and executives were also interviewed by largely “non- 
directive” methods. Figures on the salesgirls’ individual sales volumes were collected for a 
six-week period. A questionnaire concerned with certain attitudes and interaction patterns that 
the interviewing and observing had shown to be important was administered toward the end of 
the study. 


Principal Hypotheses, Questions or Findings: 


1.1 Values which the salesgirls shared emerged from their activities and interactions at work. 


1.2 These values included a system of norms, punishments, and rewards for maintaining 
behavior in conformity to these values. 


1.3 This system of values allowed each salesgirl to maintain her beliefs about herself while 
accomplishing what the store expected of salesgirls. 


1.4 The system studied had a capacity to allow persons of a wide variety of ages, nationali- 
ties, family backgrounds, and current interests to maintain their beliefs about themselves. 


2.1 The salesgirls tended to evaluate customers in terms of the system of values important 
to themselves (that is, the salesgirls). 


2.2 As a customer’s decision about the merchandise she bought tended to be made in terms 
of values important to her, not the salesgirl, it was consequently easy for a salesgirl to 
misevaluate her customer’s needs. 


2.3 A salesgirl’s skills of making proper evaluations of customers were based on the mainte- 
nance of integrity in this whole system of values. 


3.1 The executives’ evaluations of a salesgirl’s behavior importantly affected the integrity 
of the whole system of values, and therefore the maintenance of the salesgirls’ beliefs 
about themselves and their skill in serving customers well. 


3.2 In the departments studied the logics of the store’s formal organization importantly 
limited the executives’ skills in making proper evaluations of the salesgirls’ behavior. 


Publication: First draft of manuscript is near completion. The author is George F. F. 
Lombard, Professor of Human Relations, Harvard Business School. 


III. Increased Longevity and Retirement of Business Personnel 


Through his work in the industrial personnel field, Professor B. A. Lindberg has become 
aware of increasing concern by business management with the problems arising from extending 
lifespans and their effect on retirement plans. Collaterally involved are the desired adjustments 
of persons in various age groups to their work as they grow older. Expressed interest in these 
related subjects is based on the general expectation that greater longevity, reduced immigra- 
tion, and a lower birth rate will continue to lead to a greater proportion of older people in 
our future industrial society. 


Professor Lindberg undertook in September, 1950, a field investigation of what personnel and 
other administrators and employees are thinking, planning, and doing about these questions 
and trends arising from an aging population. He and his assistants completed the bulk of the 
field interviews with personnel and management in September, 1951, and Professor Lindberg is 
now analyzing the material and preparing the results for publication. A preliminary report of 
some of the findings was delivered at the 1952 Midwinter Personnel Conference of the American 
Management Association (published in AMA Personnel Series No. 144). 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
INSTITUTE FOR SociAL RESEARCH 
Rensis Likert, Director 


(The research program currently in progress at the Institute for Social Research, under special 
grants from the Office of Naval Research and private industry, includes numerous projects of 
unusual interest to management. Accordingly, in order to outline the Institute’s research activities 
in greater detail than would be possible here and to include some of the highlight findings, a 
separate report of industrial relations research activities at the Institute has been scheduled for 
the November issue of PeERsoNNEL—Eb.) 


Bureau OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
John W. Riegel, Director 


Executive Development. Dr. John W. Riegel has completed his report on executive development 
based on the experience and policies of 50 leading companies. The report will be published by 
the University of Michigan Press and should be available late in September. It deals with 
appraisal, counseling, development and audit of key personnel. There are 21 chapters covering 
368 pages and illustrated with 21 exhibits. 


Merit and Ability in a Seniority-Conscious Society. Professor L. Clayton Hill has completed 
most of his field investigation pertaining to his study, “Recognition of Merit and Ability in 
Employment Relations.” He has visited industrial companies, union headquarters and a number 
of arbitrators who have ruled on questions in this field. Publication of the findings will be im- 
possible until late in 1953 because of Mr. Hill’s teaching schedule. 


DEPARTMENT OF PsYCHOLOGY 


During the past year a number of projects have been completed. Two of these have dealt with 
methods for introducing role-playing in large groups. Known as Audience Role-Playing and 
Multiple Role-Playing, these methods permit some of the training benefits of role-playing to be 
experienced simultaneously by large numbers of people. In addition to making available some 
of the advantages of ordinary role-playing to many people they introduce some new advantages 
which are unique to the two methods. In general, these are the values of comparing individual 
differences as they express themselves in playing out the same roles. These differences occur 
in relation to both skills and outcomes. The group role-playing methods also serve to overcome 
resistance to the use of role-playing in human relations training. 

Three other projects have dealt with the analysis of conference leadership skills. In one experi- 
ment it was shown that the conference leader can increase the quality of solutions by protecting 
persons who hold minority opinions. In protecting such individuals the leaders permit them to 
make a positive contribution without running the risk that they will have an undesirable effect 
on others. 

Another experiment shows that conference leaders who have been given eight hours of training 
are able to cause groups to obtain a higher percentage of successful solutions than untrained 
leaders. Untrained leaders try to sell ideas to a group and they either fail or succeed. Trained 
leaders stimulate discussion and rarely have conference failures. Their successful solutions show 
a greater variety in detail than the successful solutions of untrained leaders. 

A third study demonstrates that both the quality and acceptance of solutions can be further 
increased when the leader is highly skilled. With superior discussion leaders a group can be 
made to think well beyond the abilities of any one individual in the group. 

Much of the recent progress in human relations skills is reported in the recent book by 
Maier which is entitled Principles of Human Relations: Applications to Management (John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., New York, 1952). 


—NorMAN R. F. MAIER 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Paul F. Brissenden has completed a study of the latest industry trends for the Millinery 
Commission and has also published a paper on some public aspects of collective bargaining for 
the University of Hawaii. 
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Eli Ginzberg has published a major study dealing with the theoretical and practical aspects 
of occupational choice. 
Ernest Dale completed Planning and Developing the Company Organization Structure, an 


analysis of the major organization problems as they arise in the course of the growth of an 
industrial enterprise. 


—Ernest DALE 
THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


The University Seminar on the Theory of Organization and Management in a Dynamic Society 
under the chairmanship of Professor Robert Teviot Livingston has continued its work on 
Measures of Organization and a rough manuscript has been completed. This work, sponsored 
by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, was edited by C. C. Lienau. 

Professor Seymour Melman is preparing a manuscript on his study of mechanization in British 
Industry which will be completed in the Fall of 1952. 

Studies of work measurement have led to the publication of Work Measurement by Dr. Adam 
Abruzzi (Columbia University Press, 1952). Further work in this field under the direction 
of Professor Littauer will be published in 1953, revealing important new findings in the problems 
of developing industrial performance standards. 

The proceedings of the Second Annual Conference on Industrial Research, directed by Pro- 
fessor David B. Hertz, were published in February, 1952 (Selection, Training, and Use of Person- 
nel in Industrial Research, Kings Crown Press, 1952). A Third Conference on Industrial 
Research was held in June of 1952. 

A Workshop on the problem of training Utility Executives was held at Arden House under 
the direction of Professor Robert T. Livingston, August 18-30, 1952. It is anticipated that the 
findings of this workshop will be published in early 1953. 

The departmental seminar on the theory of organization undertook the study of decision- 
making in the Spring of 1952 with a group of outstanding authorities. 

Proceedings of the First Conference on Personnel Problems were published in a departmental 
edition in October of 1951 (Frontiers of Personnel Administration, Department of Industrial 
Engineering, 1951). Second Conference was held in June of 1952 and the proceedings will be 
available in the fall. 

The Team Research Project, sponsored by the Office of Naval Research and under the 
direction of Professor D. B. Hertz, completed its first year in July, 1952. This study of research 
groups has published the following working papers: 


A Study of Team or Group Research, Phase I1I: Communications Practices in Research 
Groups, Part 1. Pilot Study, Fall, 1951, Technical Report by Staff. 


Problems in the Measurement of Interpersonal Communication in an Ongoing Situation, 
January, 1952, Working Paper by Albert H. Rubenstein. 


“The Measurement of Organizational Effectiveness,” Fall, 1951, Measures of Organization, 
Columbia University Seminar in Theory of Organization and Management. D. B. Hertz, 
R. T. Livingston, and A. H. Rubenstein. 


“Statistical Models for Sampling Human Behavior,” David B. Hertz and Sebastian B. 
Littauer, Paper presented to the American Sociological Society, September, 1950. 


“A Survey of Research Personnel” (preliminary) David B. Hertz and David D. Sachs, April, 
1952, under contract with Office of Naval Research. 


A Matrix Representation of Social Interaction, David D. Sachs, May, 1952. 


A Study of Team or Group Research, Annual Technical Report, submitted by David B. 
Hertz, June, 1952. 


—Davin BenpeL Hertz 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY SECTION 


Research and doctoral dissertations on psychological and social factors related to job per- 
formance and satisfaction are conducted by a staff consisting of Professors Donald E. Super, 


Albert S. Thompson, and Charles N. Morris. Following are relevant dissertations or projects 
since March, 1951, available from the Teachers College Library or the Department of Guidance. 
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Projects Recently Completed 


1. The Relationship between Job Performance and Job Satisfaction (M. Hamid-ud-Din). 
Measures of level of job satisfaction and level of performance were obtained on a sample of 
life insurance agents of Prudential Insurance Company. A positive but not high correlation 
was found between these two measures, indicating that these variables must both be considered 
in studying job adjustment. Personnel data failed to identify which employees would be high 
on one and low on the other variable. 

2. What Workers Mean by Security (A. S. Thompson, J. Davis, and M. Brooks). From a 
sample of 1,000 essays from the General Motors “My Job” Contest, all references to feelings of 
job security were excerpted and studied. Analysis of the excerpts revealed that, as employees 
use the term, security refers to a general feeling of confidence in continuing income, engendered 
by both financial safeguards through company stability and benefits and by a favorable attitude 
toward company fairness in the administration of personnel policies. Approximately 20 per cent 
of the writers made reference to security. 

3. Job Satisfaction as Related to Need Satisfaction in Work (Robert H. Schaffer). A ques- 
tionnaire measuring (1) the importance of a number of personal needs, (2) the degree to 
which each of these needs was being satisfied on the job and (3) over-all job satisfaction was 
administered to a sample of employed men. In general it was found that the satisfaction of a 
person’s strongest needs was most important in creating maximum over-all satisfaction. This 
group, chiefly professional, technical and managerial personnel, rated creativity and challenge, 
sense of achievement, and helping others (social welfare) high on their list of needs while 
dependence, social or economic status, and independence were considered less important. 


Projects in Progress 


1. The Career Pattern Study (Professor Donald E. Super and Staff). The first stage in this 
long-term investigation of patterns of vocational development typical of American youth was 
carried out during the past year. Case studies of the entire group of eighth and ninth grade 
boys at Middletown, N. Y. were made, including intensive interviewing, vocational testing, ques- 
tionnaires, etc., supplemented by parental interviews. The occupational structure of the com- 
munity was studied by means of a community occupational survey. Special census analyses 
are also being made. A twenty-year follow-up of the boys is planned in order to discover 
career patterns and their determinants. 

2. The Relationship between Insight, Empathy, and Industrial Supervisory Success (J. M. 
Johnson). A study of the ability of supervisors to judge how others will judge them and 
whether such ability is related to successful supervision. 

3. Productivity and Morale in a Plant Situation (M. W. Schaul). A study of the relationship 
between satisfaction and performance by comparing high and low producers on semi-skilled jobs. 

4. The Value of the Vocational History for Predicting Success of Uneducated Adults in Naval 
Service (J. E. Wilson). A scale for rating the vocational history of naval personnel classified as 
illiterate will be used in an attempt will be made to predict later success in naval service. 

5. Level of Aspiration and Expectation in Vocational and Other Areas of Life Planning in 
Relation to Socio-Economic Status (M. Hamburger). A study of the desired and expected occupa- 
tional choices of early adolescent boys in terms of reality factors appropriate to their socio- 
economic status. 


—ALBERT S. THOMPSON 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 


R. W. Fleming, Director 


Completed Research 
Smith, K. U.—Development of electronic methods of motion analysis: 

Completely electronic and automatic methods of recording separately the duration of the com- 
ponent movements involved in various types of’ human work (assembly motions, panel control 
movements, and repetitive machine operations) have been developed. These techniques have in- 
volved use of special circuits that make the human operator act as an electronic key so that 
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separate movements are segregated for tuning. High precision electronic tuning devices have been 
adopted to these circuits for systematic study of the basic principles and assumptions underlying 
the measurement of human motions in industry. 


Van Trebra, P. A., and Smith, K. U—Dimensional analysis of Motion IV. Transfer of response 
and direction of movement. Journal of Applied Psychology (in press). This study shows that 
component movements in panel control motions are differentially affected when the motion pattern 
is changed from one direction to another. The experimental data raises questions about the 
validity of time study standards not corrected for directional dimensions of motion and for specific 
transfer relations of particular component movements. 


Rubin, G., Von Trebra, P. A., and Smith, K. U—Dimensional analysis of Motion IV. Complexity 
of the motion pattern. Journal of Applied Psychology (in press). The efficiency of discreet panel 
control motions is not changed by increasing the directional complexity of the motion pattern. 

Rubin, G., and Smith, K. U.—Integration of component movements in learning. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology (submitted). In human work motions, the effects of practice does not 
increase the correlation between component movements made in the task. Contrary to traditional 
ideas, training and learning seem to have no significant role in determining the relationships be- 
tween component movements in the work task. 

Wehrkamp, R., and Smith, K. U—Dimensional analysis of Motion II. Effects of travel distance. 
Journal of Applied Psychology (in press). The distance that a motion travels defines its duration. 
Changing the travel distance of one component movement in the work task not only changes the 
efficiency of that movement but also of other movements making up the task. The component 
movements in a work task may not be conceived as independent unit motions. 


Perlman, Selig—“Jewish Unions—Their Birth Pangs and Contributions to the General American 


Labor Movement.” Published in the Quarterly Journal of the American Jewish Historical Society, 
June, 1952. 


Tripp, L. Reed. Wage Reopening Provisions—Their history, use and interpretation in labor 
arbitration cases. Being published in the University of Pennsylvania Labor Arbitration Series, 
by the University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952. 

Witte, Edwin E.—“Injunctions in Labor Disputes Since the Norris-LaGuardia Act” (Summary 
of Study made for the Sub-Committee on Labor-Management Relations of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare at the University of California at Los Angeles, Cornell University, 
Duke University, and the University of Wisconsin). Published in State Court Injunctions (U. S. 
Senate, 8lst Congress, 2nd Session, Dec. 7, 1951). 

“Labor in Wisconsin History.” High points in the history of unionism, labor in politics and 
labor legislation in Wisconsin from the earliest steps to the present. Published in Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, Winter, 1952, pp. 83-86, 137-142. 

“American Experience with Wage Stabilization.” Wage stabilization in World War I and World 
War II. Published in the Wisconsin Law Review, Spring, 1952. 

History of Labor Arbitration in the United States. Being published in the University of Penn- 
sylvania Labor Arbitration Series by the University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952. 


“Five Years of the Taft-Hartley Act.” Brief summary of the operation of the law. Published 
in the Reporter, June 10, 1952. 


Research in Progress 


Charles Bridgman and Staff (Bureau of Industrial Psychology). “Selection of Supervisory Per- 
sonnel.” Studies directed toward determining whether executives and second-line supervisors 
can make valid and reliable estimates of the human relations capacities of first-line supervisors, 
comparable to those which can be obtained by polling employees directly. Preliminary studies 
have been made and it is hoped to complete a larger study during the next year. 


John Manson and R. W. Fleming, “Compulsory Arbitration in Public Utilities in Wisconsin.” 
A study of the 1947-51 experience under the Wisconsin law which provided for compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes in public utilities. The cases which were handled under the act are being 
analyzed, the parties interviewed, and the history of the industries examined to determine what 
effect the act had on collective bargaining and how successful it was in settling labor disputes. 
To be completed during the next year. 
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Rita McGaughey and R. W. Fleming, “Retired Civil Service Employees.” A study of state, 
county, and municipal employees who have retired in the Madison area under a common retire- 
ment system. Primary emphasis is being devoted to the economic status of these employees. A 
comparison will also be made of benefits which would be available to employees if the state 


retirement system were either integrated with or supplemented by Social Security benefits. Ex- 
pected to be completed by the end of the summer. 


Lescohier, Don D., “Wages from the Point of Plant Operation.” To be published in book form 
upon completion. 
Perlman, Selig, “Reexamination of The Theory of the Labor Movement.” A revision in the 


light of developments in the labor movements of all countries in the last 25 years of The Theory 
of the Labor Movement, published in 1928. 


Perlman, Selig and Young, Edwin, “History of Labor in the United States Since 1932.” Con- 
templated fifth volume of the (Commons) History of Labor in the United States, bringing the 
account up to date. 


Tripp, L. Reed, “Potentialities and Limitations of Productivity Measurement for Use in Collec- 
tive Bargaining.” A University supported research project begun during the year. 

Witte, Edwin E., “Industrial Conflict in Periods of National Emergencies.” Chapter in the 
volume on Industrial Conflict, sponsored by the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, to be published by McGraw-Hill Book Company. Draft completed. 


Witte, Edwin E., “Labor Injunctions in Recent Years.” Being written for the Wisconsin Law 
Review, Fall, 1952 issue. 


Witte, Edwin E., “American Labor in Politics.” Article promised the Virginia Quarterly. 


Witte, Edwin E., “History of Social Security in the United States.” Study not yet near 
completion. 


Burkhalter, T., and Smith, K. U. A recording hand-foot coordinator. (In preparation.) In this 
study, a hand-foot test of coordination has been developed that provides a printed record of 


accuracy in operation. The test may be made to simulate foot-operated machine operations such 
as the punch press. 


Scrader, R., and Smith, K. U. Application of electronic methods of motion analysis to assembly- 
type operations. (In preparation.) The effects of practice varies for different component move- 
ments in an assembly operation. The change in the positioning and manipulative movements of 
the task account for a large percentage of the learning effect occurring in the task ag a whole. 
Furthermore, learning does not increase the correlation between component movements in the task. 
Because learning affects differently the various component movements in an assembly operation, 
it is impossible to set up uniform standards or rating procedures for practice factors in time study 
or in motion analysis. 

Harris, S., and Smith, K. U. Dimensional Analysis of Motion: V. An analytic test of psycho- 
motor ability. (In preparation.) A new psychomotor test, based upon dimensional and com- 
ponent movement analysis, has been developed and standardized. This test is made up to measure 


panel-control motions, but similar principles can be applied to measurement of all types of work 
motions. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT AND 
BurEAU OF PERSONNEL RELATIONS AND PLACEMENT 
John F. Mee, Chairman and Director 


Research Completed 


1. Compensation and Incentives for Industrial Executives, by Robert B. Fetter, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Management, and Donald C. Johnson, of Joseph E. Seagram and Sons. 
Published by Indiana University Press, 1952, 208 pp., $5.00. 

Data for this study was gathered by intensive interview of top executives of 50 of the larger 
American corporations. Results and conclusions covered such areas as the effect of the tax 
structure on incentive of present top executives and on promotional desires of junior executives, 
and the roles of monetary and non-monetary executive incentives. 
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2. Indiana Personnel Executives—Their Programs and Practices, by Edgar G. Williams, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Management. Published, 1952, by Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, 
Indianapolis. 

A census of the chief personnel executives, their programs, and their personnel organizations 
of all companies employing 250 or more employees in all the major industries in Indiana. 

Information is presented concerning topics such as the following: experience channels, educa- 
tion and training of executives, essential personnel characteristics, personnel staffs, personnel 
ratios, and specific personnel practices. 


Continuing Research 


Provisions of Collective Bargaining Contracts in Indiana. Research conducted by Keith Davis 
and Henry Nash. This research seeks to determine trends in provisions of collective bargaining 
contracts in all branches of business in Indiana. Detailed analysis is made of specific clauses, 
such as management functions, fringe benefits, arbitration, and hours of work. This is a continu- 


ing study (No. 19 was the last one published) sponsored jointly with, and published by, the 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. 


Research in Progress 


1. The Impact of the World War II National War Labor Board upon Management Philosophy, 
Policy, and Practice. Research conducted by Paul V. Grambsch. The objective of this study is to 
analyze and appraise the impact of World War II, National War Labor Board controls upon 
management thinking, as well as practice. Specifically, the following areas will be studied: wage 
issues; fringe issues, such as vacations; pattern bargaining; and industry-wide bargaining. To 
be completed June, 1953. 

2. Unemployment Compensation Disqualifications in Indiana, Research conducted by Lyle R. 
Trueblood. The purpose of this study is to determine how the underlying theory of compensation 
disqualification is applied by the administrative boards and the courts of Indiana. Particular 
attention will be devoted to interpretation of clauses concerning discharge for misconduct, refusal 
of suitable work, voluntary leaving without good cause, and the influence of a labor dispute. The 
trend toward expansion of disqualification provisions will be examined. To be completed Septem- 
ber, 1952. 

New YorK UNIVERSITY 
INsTITUTE OF LABOR RELATIONS AND SOcIAL SECURITY 
Lois MacDonald, Director of Research 


A. Matthew Lord 
Eugene M. Zucker 


Research Assistants 


Project Recently Completed 


Labor Relations in The Railway Express Agency in The New York Metropolitan Area. This is 
the third’ in a series of reports on labor relations in selected branches of trucking in the New 
York Metropolitan Area which the Institute has been conducting over a period of several years. 
The report has been scheduled for publication during the summer of 1952 as a part of the Report 
of Proceedings, New York University Fifth Annual Conference on Labor. The analysis of labor- 
management relations in the Railway Express Agency reveals a number of special circumstances 


of significance in developing policies and practices in collective bargaining. In brief they are 
as follows: 


1. The company is a service organization in which labor costs constitute the major outlay 
for operations. 

2. It is in a sense a “captive” company, as its stock is owned by certain railroads and its 

services are integral parts of the operations of the carriers. Generally speaking, the 

company’s labor policies follow the railway pattern. 


1 The first, ‘Labor Relations in Trucking—United Parcel Service,” was published as a part of the Report of 
Proceedings, New York University Third Annual Conference on Labor; the second, “Labor Relations in 
Milk Distribution in the New York Metropolitan Area,” was published in 1951, also as part of the Report 


of Proceedings, New York University Fourth Annual Conference on Labor. These volumes are published 
by Matthew Bender and Company. 
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3. Its collective bargaining procedures are subject to the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act. 


It engages in collective bargaining on a national scale with the four unions having jurisdic- 
tion over its employees. With the exception of the vehicle drivers in the New York area, 


conditions are uniform throughout the country. Wide discretion is permitted local managers 
in the administration of the contract. 


Serious competition offered by other forms of transportation has resulted in decline of 
traffic with consequent decline in the volume of employment. 


4. 


5. 


The study of the company’s labor relations was examined with these basic considerations as 
background. Material was assembled from representatives of the company and of the unions, from 
the records of emergency board proceedings, and from news reports and periodical sources. 

The basic conclusion reached was that the relation between the parties is one of stability. 
Bargaining over new contracts is usually prolonged, hard fought, and most agreements are reached 
only after invoking the Railway Labor Act provision for setting up emergency boards to recom- 
mend a basis for settlement. The process is “problem” centered, neither party appearing to go 
off on tangents as a strategy. Management battles over the contract but there is no element of 
anti-union sentiment, as such. There have been relatively few strikes, due to a considerable 
measure to the dispute-settling machinery available, time-consuming as it has been found to be. 

Grievances are handled at the local level and most of them are settled quickly and with little 
controversy. Each party is regarded by the other as living up to the contract terms. 

Contraction of employment has caused serious difficulties, but the operation of a strict seniority 
system has reduced possible argument over the layoff and recall process. Wages and working 
conditions are relatively good, and furloughed employees are anxious to return when opportunity 
permits. 

Despite the evidence of prolonged and vigorous disagreements over contract terms, there was 
found to be evidence of a not necessarily peaceful, but stable, relationship. 


Work in Progress 


Labor in British Nationalized Industry, by Sterling D. Spero, is reaching its final stage and is 
planned for publication by the Institute in the Fall of 1952. This study, based on field investiga- 
tion in Great Britain, is an analysis of the reciprocal attitudes and activities of the government 


and unions in the nationalized sectors of the economy. Final conclusions will be reported after 
the completion of the study. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Erwin K. Taylor, Director 


Completed Research 


1. Job Concept Interview. A technique for the evaluation of executive and administrative per- 
sonnel by means of the extended interview has been developed. A standardized, probing interview 
is employed to secure expressions with respect to the subject’s concept of his position, his rela- 
tionships with his superiors and subordinates, and his interpretation of broad policies. Initial 
experimental interviews lasted for some six to 12 hours and provided the interviewers with keen 
insight into the attitudes and motives of the subjects. Continuing research has made possible 
considerable shortening of the procedure, and plans are currently under way for the application 
of the technique to a new group of 300 subjects. 

2. New Stenographic Proficiency Test. On the basis of research performance for the Depart- 
ment of the Army, Personnel Research Institute has developed a pencil and paper shorthand test 
which requires neither a dictator nor the use of a typewriter for its transcription. The tests, in 


their final operating form, are currently being standardized and subjected to final validation, and 
will shortly be available for use. 


Research in Progress 


1. Evaluation of Mechanical Proficiency. Extensive research is being conducted on a variety of 
methodological problems concerning the evaluation of mechanical proficiency. Basic to the work 
being done is the development of a systematic approach to the criterion problems. Investigations 
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are under way concerning a variety of different methods of measuring technical proficiency. Also 
contemplated are studies of the relative importance of technical and non-technical aspects in the 
determination of the over-all effectiveness of mechanical workers. 


2. Interviewer Reliability. More than 15 experienced employment -interviewers from a wide 
variety of industrial organizations in the Cleveland area are each listening to the same 10 record- 
ings of job concept interviews and making extensive evaluations of the interviewee. The reliability 
of interviewers’ evaluations over a wide range of possible interview areas will be determined. 


Efforts will also be made to establish, if possible, the basis for consistent leniency or “toughness” 
of the individual interviewers. 


3. Audit Program Validation. Personnel Research Institute has, for a number of years, offered 
a personnel assessment program to industrial organizations in Cleveland. A systematic study is 
now under way to follow up the individuals who have participated in this “personnel audit.” In 
order that the validity of the program may be established on an empirical basis, problems con- 
cerning the establishment of a generally usable criterion are proving the most difficult in the 
operation of this project. While validity is expected to be somewhat attenuated by the wide 
variety of situations to be included, it is hoped that useful information will nevertheless emerge. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
ScHOOL oF BusiNEss ADMINISTRATION 
Joseph Shister, Chairman 
(A report of current industrial relations research activities at the University of Buffalo, out- 


lining 10 research studies completed in 1951-52 and six other studies currently in progress, was 
published in the March, 1952 issue of PERSONNEL—ED.) 


THE PERSONNEL 


BOOKSHELF 





CLERICAL TESTING IN BANKS. Cus- 
tomer and Personnel Relations Department, 
American Bankers Association, New York, 
1952. 65 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Leonard W. Ferguson* 


The manual begins by pointing out a basic 
purpose in all testing—that of reducing costs 
—and clearly sets forth a number of factors 
to be considered in achieving this much-desired 
goal. The next topic considered is the variety 


Clerical Testing in Banks, an attractively pre- 
pared 65-page (11” x 8%”) slick-paper job, 
is a discussion of the ways in which psycho- 
logical tests should and should not be used 
in selecting bank clerical personnel. It was 
prepared, with the help of the Psychological 
Corporation, by the Customer and Personnel 
Relations Department of the American Bankers 
Association. The steering group was the 12- 
man American Bankers Association Personnel 
Testing Committee. 


* Secretary’s Office, Aetna Life Affiliated Companies. 


of clerical work, and the possibility of testing 
the “elements” which may be common to a 
number of differing clerical tasks. Next, it 
discusses tests of special ability (e.g., tasks of 
speed and accuracy, and tests of number and 
verbal ability). Tasks of manipulative skills 
(e.g., motor ability tests), proficiency tests 
(such as tests of typing speed and machine 
dictation), and personality tests are also cov- 
ered. 


The report discusses 24 tests or groups of 
tests (for which extensive norms are given) 





Note: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Association’s 
monthly publication, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 
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used in the selection of bank clerical personnel, 
ranging from I.B.M. operator to teller, and 
comments on their use by a number of banks. 
Among the tests discussed are the new Short 
Employment Tests developed by the Psycho- 
logical Corporation. These Short Employment 
Tests are three in number, and are available in 
four forms each. One of the forms of each test 
is restricted for sale to the members of the 
American Bankers Association, but the other 
three forms of each test (within the limits of 
good professional test usage) are made gener- 
ally available. Each of these tests, assertedly 
measuring (1) clerical accuracy, (2) verbal 
facility, and (3) numerical facility, takes five 
minutes to administer. These tests “are re- 
garded as suitable,” says the report “for use 
with candidates for clerical employment, but 
not for administrative trainees, nor for mainte- 
nance employees.” The Personnel Testing Com- 
mittee urges that banks making use of these 
tests give all three tests to each applicant. 


One chapter of the report comments upon a 
sadly neglected aspect of many a testing pro- 
gram—its administration. Discussion centers 
on such important aspects of a testing program 
as the qualifications of test givers, the necessity 


for following explicit test administering direc-. 


tions, the value of accurate timing, methods of 
arranging testing schedules, the scoring of tests 
and the recording of results, the storage of 
completed tests and records, and the keeping 
of records for research. 

The most important chapter in the report is 
that discussing test validity. The various studies 
included vary in their completeness, however, 
and for this reason could not be integrated 
into one over-all pattern. We cannot in this 
short review attempt detailed comment upon 
the specific sets of data presented, but we can 
point out that results are given, basically, in 
two ways: in terms of correlation coefficients 
(for the technician) and in terms of expectancy 
tables (for the layman). 

The percentages given in the expectancy 
tables, as well as the correlation coefficients, 
are based upon varying numbers of cases. The 
former range in magnitude from 13 to 131, and 
the latter range from 32 to 235. Some may be 
inclined to criticize certain of the tables as 
being based on too few cases (21 out of 83 
subentries in the expectancy tables have five 
or fewer cases), but others will wish to com- 
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mend the writers of the report for the care 
which they exercise in refusing to combine 
into one table (with a large number of cases) 
several heterogeneous employee groups. 

One of the major difficulties in determining 
the value of a test is that age-old difficulty of 
securing an adequate measure of success. What 
is it we want to predict? Length of stay on 
the job, job proficiency, or promotability to 
a better job? One of the aims of the ABA 
Personnel Testing Committee was to devise a 
series of tests capable of predicting job pro- 
ficiency. Apd since adequate measures of job 
proficiency are hard to attain, the ABA Per- 
sonnel Testing Committee developed a Proof 
Machine Work Sample. This work sample, 
“a test of skill in operating a proof machine” 
requires a person being tested to sort 150 
checks in three prescribed orders, according 
to code, and to total the amount recorded on 
the checks sorted into the various categories. 
Two scores are obtained—time scores and num- 
ber of errors scores. 


The Short Employment Tests developed by 
the Psychological Corporation and the ABA 
Personnel Testing Committee have been vali- 
dated only in terms of their relation to the 
scores on this Proof Machine Work Sample. 
Data are given showing that in one sample of 
131 cases the number and the clerical accuracy 
tests are related to scores on the Proof Ma- 
chine Work Sample. We should point out, 
however, that all the operators were experi- 
enced and, in most instances, the Short Em- 
ployment Tests and the Proof Machine Work 
Sample were administered in close time proxi- 
mity to each other. This procedure side-steps 
completely the basic problem involved in giving 
a test prior to the employment of an applicant 
and in predicting, from the score he receives 
thereon, the proficiency of his performance at 
some specified period of time after employ- 
ment. On this, the central problem to be 
attacked, the report gives no data. Let us 
hope, with the Psychological Corporation and 
the ABA Personnel Testing Committee, that, 
in due time, this deficiency can be eliminated. 

We can say in conclusion that the report is 
well worth reading. It gives to professional and 
layman alike a concise and useful summary of 
testing information. And, to the credit of its 
authors, it suggests many ways in which co- 
operative industry-wide research such as that 
reported can be bettered by future investigators. 
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| an OMMANDMENTS 
OF GOOD ORGANIZATION 


There are two kinds of efficiency: one kind 13 only 4, and is produced in organizations through the exercise of 

mere discipline. This is but a simulation of the , OF true, efficiency which springs, as Woodrow Wilson said, from 

“the spontaneous cooperation of a free people.” If you are a manager, no matter bow great or small your responsibility, 

it is your job, in the final analysis, to create and develop this voluntary cooperation among the people whom you supervise. 

For, no matter bow powerful a combination of money, machines and materials a company may bave, this is a dead and 
sterile thing without a team of willing, thinking and articulate people to guide it. 








Definite and clean-cut responsibilities should be assigned to each executive. 
Responsibility should always be coupled with corresponding authority. 


No change should be made in the scope or responsibilities of a position with- 
out a definite understanding to on the part of all persons concerned. 


Miposition in the organization, 
one source. 


Orders should never t fe the head of a responsible 


executive. Rather th dot p ion should be supplanted. 


ble, be made privately, and 
n the presence of executives 


No dispute or difference between executives or employees as to authority 
or responsibilities should be considered too trivial for prompt and careful 
adjudication. 


Promotions, wage changes, and disciplinary action should always be approved 
by the executive immediately superior to the one directly responsible. 


No executive or employee should ever be required, or expected, to be at the 
same time an assistant to, and critic of, another. 


Any executive whose work is subject to regular inspection should, when- 
ever practicable, be given the assistance and facilities necessary to enable him 
to maintain an independent check of the quality of his work. 











Copyright 1941, American Management Association 


Copies of AMA’s “Ten Commandments of Good Organization” suitable for framing 
(in two colors, size 9” by 12”, on high-quality deckle-edge stock) may be obtained from 
the Association’s headquarters at the following prices: single copy, 25¢; 2-24 copies, 18¢; 
25-49 copies, 15¢; 50 copies and over, 12¢. 


Orders under $3.00 should be accompanied by remittances. Sales tax should be included in remittances 
for New York City orders. 
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